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RAIN AT MIDNIGHT. 


O MIDNIGHT rain, 

Heard ’mid the restlessness of weary pain ! 
Thy cadence brings 

Sweet thoughts of peace on silver-tinted wings. 


In this dim town, 
I hear thy thousand streamlets trickle down : 
Ere thou hast fled, 
Tell me, O rain! the source where thou hast 
fed. 


I see arise 
Bright pearly dewdrops from blue violets’ 
eyes ; 
I see the mist 
Come from the wood-rill’s ripples, evening- 
kissed. 


The green fields gleam 

Before me, as to thy sweet rhyme I dream ; 
And birds and flowers 

Are with me in my restless midnight hours. 


More blest than these, 

I feel the fragrance of the summer seas ; 
Along the coast 

I see the never-resting billows tost. 


Lying here still, 
Thoughts of the ocean make my sad heart 
thrill — 
That ocean rife 


With strength and majesty , life. 


Each gem long-sought, 

From dewdrop or from distant waters brought, 
O bounteous rain ! 

Thou scatterest for a blessing on the grain, 


Spend and be spent ! 

O gracious rain ! through thee I grow content : 
Thy calm-voiced spell 

Goes deeper in the heart than words can tell, 


WatcHing through night, 
Many with me await the morning light 
In pain or care, 
Or rapt, it may be, in the trance of prayer. 


To each, to all, 

Hearing thy rhythmic music softly fall, 
Sweet thoughts may come 

Of Him who by his ways doth lead us home. 


For not one drop z 

Falls from the cloud upon the bare hilltop — 
Falls, through dark hours, 

Upon the closed chalice of the flowers ; 


Or on the sea, 
Or on the murmurous, thickly foliaged tree, 
But falls to cherish ; 
What else would pine and, drooping, sadly 
perish, 
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And shall the tear, 
Shed by the Father’s well-loved children here, 
In doubt and pain, 
Fall for a less wise purpose than the rain? 
Chambers’ Journal. Cc. G. 


ADRIFT. 


EVER the water-lily rocked 
Upon the rocking stream, 
Where the little clouds, reflected, flocked 
And steered across her dream. 
And ever she sighed, “ Why must I stay 
In the river’s bend from day to day? 
Oh, were I free to sail away, 
Where the seas with wonder teem ! 


“T know that I am fair,” she said, 
“T watch it in the wave, 
At anchor here in the river-bed, 
That holds me like a grave. 
What good is the'sun’s gold light to me — 


‘| Or what good a living thing to be, 


When none draws ever nigh to see 
The beauty that I have!” 


The bird in the alder farther flew, 
At the ending of his song ; 

The rat plunged in where the rushes grew, 
And paddled his way along ; 

The wind in the osiers.stirred and sighed 

That the current was swift, and the world was 

wide — 

And “ Away ! and away!” the ripples cried, 

And the river-tide ran strong. 


Was she happier when the stars were born, 
And the bird sat mute in the tree ? 
When she rocked and swayed, with her cables 
torn, 
And felt that she was free ? 
When the banks slid backward on either hand, 
For the rat had gnawed through her anchor 


stran 
And the wind had kissed her away from land, 
And was kissing her out to sea. 


The river mouth was broad and black, 
With currents countercrossed, 
Where the foam churned white in the eddy’s 
track, 
And the scattered stars were lost. 
No glimpse she saw of either bank, 
But a waste of weed that heaved and sank, 
Where from gulf to gulf she reeled and shrank, 
And from wave to wave she tossed. 


The Sun uprose through a glory spread, 

And climbed by a cloudy stair, 
And “ What is the thing, O Sea!” he said, 

“ Your breakers are tumbling there?” 
“That?” said the Sea, “with the muddied 


face, 
And the cup all tattered and reft of grace? 
A flower, they say, from some inland place, 
That once on a time was fair!” 
Macmillan’s Magazine. May PRoBYN. 





ANTS. 


From The Westminster Review. 
ANTS.* 


THE researches of modern scientists 
sometimes confirm in a wonderful manner 
the accuracy of observations made in a 
less scientific age by men who took nature 
as‘ they found her, and, by patient watch- 
fulness, were enabled to unravel secrets 
which can now only be discovered by an 
appeal to all the aids of modern science. 
In a sceptical age like ours, it is some- 
what singular that among the ancient 
sages thus vindicated by modern research 
King Solomon should find an. honorable 
place. When the wise monarch placed 
ants first among the four things which 
are little upon the earth but which are 
exceeding wise, every naturalist was pre- 
pared to agree with him; but when he 
went on to say, “‘ They prepare their meat 
in the summer,” and, in the parallel pas- 
sage, the ant “ provideth her meat in the 
summer, and gathereth her food in the 
harvest,” entomologists of a past genera- 
tion declared that Solomon only recorded 
a popular delusion, which has been dis- 
proved by a multitude of observations. 
Even the accurate Huber, and the excel- 
lent naturalist Emile Blanchard, are found 
among the unbelievers; the latter says: 
“ The curious idea which appears to have 
commenced in very remote times, and to 
have been carried down by tradition, and 
which was assisted by the results of care- 
less observations, concerning the habits 
of the ants in collecting and storing up 
provisions, as it were, under the influence 
of a wise foresight, is evidently incor- 
rect;” and in describing the architecture 
of an ant’s nest he says, “ The tiny beams 
are laid in stages one over the other, and 
in some parts of the nest the intervals 
between them are filled up with such sub- 
stances as grains, earth, and dried leaves. 
It is the presence of these grains, which 
are used by ants as materials with which 
to construct their nests, that has given 


* 1. The Natural History of the Agricultural Ant 
of Texas. By Henry CuristopHer McCook. Phil- 
adelphia: 1880. 

2. Les Fourmis de la Suisse. 
1874. 

3. Fournal of Proceedings of Linnean Society. 
Vols. X. to XIV. Papers by Six Joun Luspock, 
Bart, M.P., F.R.S., etc., on ** Ants, Wasps, and Bees.’’ 


By AucusTE Foret. 
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rise to the idea that these insects collect 
provisions for the rainy day. But ants 
do not eat wheat or grains of any kind; 
their nourishment consists of more or 
less fluid or soft substances, and these 
supposed wise and economical creatures 
do not store up, but live from day to day, 
from hand to mouth, and like most other 
insects become stupid and hybernate when 
winter arrives.” * 

Huber is even less complimentary to 
the wisdom of Solomon and the industry 
and morality of ants; for whilst consid- 
ering it as proved that they do not lay by 
a store of provisions for winter use, he 
thinks that, although Solomon might in a 
general sense send the sluggard to learn 
industry from ants, it would never do to 
take example from them; for not only are 
they themselves sluggards, sleeping away 
a large portion of their time, but they are 
also the most cruel of insects, and partic- 
ularly obnoxious as slave-makers and 
slave-holders, conducting their wars and 
slave-hunting with the greatest barbarity. 

But in these latter days the much ma- 
ligned insect and her earliest-known ad- 
mirer, have come into great repute; the 
one for many excellent qualities, the other 
for accuracy of observation. The re- 
searches of the late Mr. Moggridge first 
drew attention to the fact that some ants 
do really store grains and seeds for win- 
ter consumption; and the later observa- 
tions of McCook in America, not only 
confirm the accuracy of Moggridge’s 
facts, but go much farther, and seem to 
prove that ants are not only diligent hus- 
bandmen, gathering in a plentiful harvest, 
but also cu/tivators of their favorite grain, 
with the full knowledge that they thereby 
secure to themselves the store they need. 
Thus the ant is now credited with greater 
wisdom than was ever contemplated by 
Solomon, and placed almost on a par with 
the human race. Indeed, when we exam- 
ine the evidence given by many inde- 
fatigable observers, we cannot fail to see 
that in some respects they show them- 
selves even superior to mankind; for 
“having no guide, overseer, or ruler,” 


* Transformation of Insects. Emile Blanchard. 


Translated by Duncan, pp. 196-197. 
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they yet severally perform their self-ap- 
pointed tasks, diligently, and to the best 
of their ability, without disputes, jealous- 
ies and heartburnings; and still more 
singular to relate, the work commenced 
independently, and apparently without 
plan, yet somehow gets formed into a 
harmonious whole, suited to the needs of 
the community. 

In bringing before our readers a few of 
the wonderful facts disclosed by a study 
of these most interesting insects, it will 
be necessary to begin by a short descrip- 
tion of ants in general, and of the differ- 
ences in the habits of some of the differ- 
ent species, although when we point out 
that the catalogue of ants in the British 
Museum contains six hundred and ninety 
species, which the late Mr. Frederick 
Smith, the compiler, looked upon as far 
from complete, it will be seen that it 
would be quite impossible to do more 
than point out a few of the best-known. 
Thirty-three species have been enumer- 
ated as British, but it is doubtful whether 
that is the full sum of those which may 
be found here; whilst Mr. Bates, writing 
of the ants of the Amazons, of which 
four hundred species have been described, 
says, “ There appeared to be a distinct 
species of M/yrmica in every twig and 
stem in the woods,” upon which Mr. 
Smith remarks, “If such be the case in 
so limited a district, what must be the 
number when those which inhabit the 
vast lands of Africa, India, southern Eu- 
rope, and other districts of North and 
South Amerjca, and of Australia, become 
known!” But it will suffice for our pur- 
pose to say that these vast numbers of 
species appear divisible into families, dis- 
tinguished from each other by marked 
characteristics, although with general 
points of resemblance. We have proba- 
bly all noticed in our rambles that ants 
vary in size and color; but the form of 
all these is so much alike, that those not 
versed in natural history, might well be 
excused for imagining the difference in 
: size to be the result of age, and that 
color alone would determine the species ; 
but the truth is, that in every nest or 
community of ants, there are adult indi- 
viduals varying much in size, and even in 





color, and the special characteristics must 
be looked for with the microscope, con- 
sisting frequently of differences in the 
shape and number of joints of the an- 
tenn@ and of the palpi, which are a kind 
of shorter antenne attached to the jaw 
and underlip, serving, as is supposed, the 
purpose of tasters, or fingers, in convey- 
ing food to their own mouths, or those of 
their nurslings. 

There are also differences in the eyes, 
and in the smaller eyes, called ocelli, 
which are found in some species and are 
absent in others; in the mandibles, or 
outer jaws, which are at once their hands, 


arms, teeth, and mining and agricultural . 


implements ; then, again, there are differ- 
ences in the form of the head and body, 
in the presence or absence of a sting, and 
also in the mode of constructing their 
nests, and in the manner in which the 
pupal state is passed, for some Jarve spin 
cocoons, whilst others are naked. In all 
these characteristics there seem to be 
variations, even in individuals of the same 
species; but it has nevertheless been 
found possible to class them into three 
families, known as Formicidae, Poneride, 
and Myrmicide. “In the first and sec- 
ond group,” says Blanchard, “the seg- 
ment at the base of the abdomen forms a 
single knot or swelling, but the females 
and workers of the Ponerites have stings, 
and the Formicites have not. The Myr- 
micites have a sting, but their abdominal 
segment is formed into two knot-like di- 
visions. Another distinction is, that the 
larve of species destitute of a sting en- 
close themselves ordinarily in a silken 
cocoon of their own spinning, of a dirty 
white color, with a black spot at one end, 
which seems to mark, not the head but 
the other extremity, for the workers gnaw 
it open at the proper time, always com- 
mencing at the end opposite the black 
spot. The larve of species possessing 
stings, on the contrary, do not spin 
cocoons, but are always naked, or en- 
closed in a pellicle so thin that the pre- 
cise form of the imago can be seen 
through it. Although ants as a rule have 
modes of nest-building differing accord- 
ing to the species, so as to have been 
characterized as mining ants, timber ants, 
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mason ants, etc., yet Mr. Smith points 
out their “ wonderful ingenuity in adapt- 
ing their habits tocircumstances.” “ The 
jet ant,” he says, “ Formica fuliginosa, is 
very constant in forming its habitation in 
decaying trees; but I have found it ex- 
cavating its galleries in a sand-bank.” * 

Every one knows that an ant commu 
nity consists usually of what may be 
termed three sexes, perfect males and 
females, and workers, which latter are 
really imperfectly developed females. As 
a rule the males and females are winged, 
although in the latter the wings are tem- 
porary, being shed or deliberately broken 

- off at an early stage of existence. There 
are, however, certain kinds of ants termed 
solitary, which consist only of males and 
females, and of which the males are 
winged, and the females apterous. 

If an ant’s nest be opened early in the 
summer it will be. found full of winged in- 
dividuals of different sizes, the smaller 
being the males, and the larger the fe- 
males ; among these the workers hurry 
hither and thither, appearing to guard 
them diligently which in fact they do, not 
suffering them to fly prematurely, al- 
though it would seem difficult for un- 
winged creatures to restrain those which 
are winged, and it is probable that the 
desire for flight arrives only at a certain 
stage of development. At all events, on 
a fine, warm day they simultaneously take 
flight, a certain number of impregnated 
females being detained by force by the 
workers, who strip them of their wings 
and keep them as prisoners, until they 
have laid their first eggs, when they are 
allowed more liberty, although it has been 
remarked that these so-called queens are 
never allowed to leave the nest without a 
body-guard, which, whilst tending and 
feeding them carefully, never suffers them 
to escape. The Rev. W. L. White, who 
has written some very interesting notices 
of these “Little People,” in Leisure 
Hour, tells us he once Jured nineteen of 
these queens with their retinues into a 
dripping-pan, which he had placed near 
to a nest to attract them, and although it 


* Genera and Species of British Formicidz, by 
Frederick Smith; Trans. Ent. Soc., vol. iii. 
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is not certain that these all belonged to 
one community, yet Forel tells us that a 
formicary may consist of two hundred 
nests or more, and include many species, 
friendly or otherwise. Of those suffered 
to escape, often numbering myriads, and 
forming quite a cloud, the males, after a 
short matrimonial excursion, die; whilst 
their widows, by no means disconsolate, 
fly off to a suitable locality, with the ob- 
ject of founding a new colony. Some few 
perhaps find their way back to their old 
formicary, but the majority bore holes in 
some loose, sandy bank, and in favorable 
seasons some thus lay the foundations 
of new nests; but should the weather be 
wet or cold, they frequently die in the 
grave they have excavated with far other 
intent; and naturalists have calculated 
that frequently, out of the many thousand 
females which take flight, one or two only 
(and perhaps not even one) succeed in 
founding a new colony. The manner in 
which this is effected has hardly been 
made quite clear, but it is certain that 
the first act of the queen who wishes to 
settle down as mother of a nest, is to de- 
prive herself of her wings. This she 
accomplishes by twisting them about till 
they break; or if this does not succeed 
speedily enough, she has been seen delib- 
erately to bite them off with her mandi- 
bles. With these same mandibles she 
then scoops out a hollow in the bank, into 
which she retires, and having formed a 
chamber, she there lays her first batch of 
eggs, which invariably produce workers 
only, to the number of about thirty or 
forty. “The mother ant,” says McCook, 
“seeks food for herself and nourishment 
for her young during the night-time ex- 
clusively. Her burrow is kept carefully 
closed during the day. When the ants of 
the initial brood are matured, they take 
up the burden of the out-door work, sup- 
ply the rapidly increasing family with 
food, as well as their mother queen, join 
in the nursery duties, labor at enlarging 
the subterranean quarters, and, in short, 
become, as they continue to be, the real 
workers of the community. These early- 
born workers, Dr. Lincecum, the earliest 
American observer, affirms, are much 
smaller than those of the same species in 

















fully developed formicaries, a fact which 
for three years so misled the doctor, that 
he thought them to be a different but 
closely allied species, which he called the 
“concealment ant.” The diminutive size 
was attributed, probably correctly, to the 
scant amount of food that had been sup- 
plied by the young and inexperienced 
mother.* 

Although this description belongs to 
the agricultural ants of Texas, it would 
seem to be the life-history of most ants 
everywhere; and the small size of the 
first brood, and the superior growth of 
succeeding ones, may perhaps in some 
measure account for the various sizes of 
the workers found in the same nest. It 
is certainly only the later broods which 
develop into perfect males and females, 
but the reason of this development has 
yet to be discovered, as also that of an- 
other very singular fact. It would seem 
that although the workers are usually 
sterile, yet they sometimes lay eggs, and 
these eggs are fertile, but produce males 
only. Sir John Lubbock, in pointing out 
this fact, which he proved in nests under 
his own eye, which were destitute of 
queens, but in which eggs were laid, and 
males only produced, remarks that the 
same fact has been noticed with regard 
to bees, but no solution of this curious 
problem has yet been found. 

The effect of a special food in produc- 
ing queen bees is well known; and from 
the fact of the small size of the first batch 
of workers being attributed by Lincecum 
to the scanty supply of food, it seems 
possible, nay, probable, that a peculiarity 
in quality, or a more generous quantity of 
food, supplied to the larve ata later pe- 
riod by the zealous workers, may be the 
means of causing the development of 
perfect males and females, but the fact 
remains to be proved. It would be inter- 
esting to observe, in this connection, 
whether the few fertile workers belong to 
a /ate brood, thus showing a gradual ap- 
proach to the perfect state. 

The life of the workers would appear 
to be around of constant labor, volunta- 
rily undertaken; for nothing like compul- 
sion, and nothing approaching to direc- 
tion or organized government, has been 
detected in this orderly community; yet 
it seems hardly credible that works so 
systematic can be executed without some 
guidance. All entomologists are agreed 
that the so-called queens have no author- 


* The Agricultural Ant of Tcxas. By Henry C. 
McCook, p. 147. 
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ity; but after their first labor in forming 
the primal chamber, and bringing up the 
first small batch of workers, they appear 
to retire into private life, and become 
simply the mothers of future colonies ; 
but it has been affirmed by some writers, 
that in the wars undertaken, the army of 
female warriors is led and systematically 
marshalled, by those curious large-headed 
workers called soldiers ; these, however, 
are not found in all nests, and the observ- 
ers have probably been misled. Forel 
gives the following description of the way 
in which the red ants (7. sanguinea) are 
led to war or to pillage other nests. “I 
can affirm that the manner in which an 
army of amazons is self-directed, is much 
more complex than Huber and Eberard 
imagined. That which is certain is, that 
every movement in whatever direction, 
either when the ants leave their nest, or 
when they are stopped by indecision in 
the midst of their career, always happens 
in consequence of the impulse given by a 
little knot of workers, sometimes by those 
at the head, sometimes by those at the 
rear, sometimes by those in the body 
of the army. Whilst the whole army 
searches undecidedly on all sides, we see 
all at once, at a certain spot, a very re- 
stricted movement among certain ants, 
who quicken their pace, striking each 
other with the forehead, and, rushing in a 
certain direction, tightly pressed against 
each other, and breaking through the un- 
decided multitude. The latter do not fol- 
low all at once, but, among those who 
have given the signal there are some who 
return back continually, and who, throw- 
ing themselves in the midst of the waver- 
ers, strike them one after the other with 
the forehead; as soon as an ant has re- 
ceived this warning, she follows the move- 
ment. The amazons will be followed. 
If the command of an army be formed as 
I have pointed out (and perhaps it may be 
a single ant who commences the move- 
ment), and if, in spite of the emissaries 
she sends back, she is not followed by the 
bulk of the army, or at least by a certain 
number of ants, she is seen to hesitate, 
slacken her pace, and then retire to the 
rear; thus when two leads are formed at 
once in different directions, the weakest 
generally yields and retires — this, how- 
ever, is not always the case. It is chiefly 
in order to assure themselves that they 
are followed that the workers marching 
in front, return constantly to the rear, 
leaving their places to those who follow 
them most nearly, as Huber observed.” * 
* Les Fourmis de la Suisse. By A. Forel, p. 296. 
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We thus see that although no com-|out. “From November Ist to January 
mander-in-chief is chosen, yet one or | 5th,” he says, “ the whole of the supplies 
more leading spirits become virtually the | were carried in by three ants, one of whom 
generals, and direct the movements of the | did comparatively little. The other two 
main body ; but these also are dependent | are imprisoned, and then, but not till then, 


upon the will of the majority, hence there 
is no dominant faction, but the popular 
will is all-powerful. Nevertheless, it 
seems impossible that expeditions such 
as are described, either for war or plun- 
der, could be undertaken without some 
mutual understanding; they would seem 
to require at least some head to conceive 
and some council to decide. By what 
means these little people communicate 
with each other is not known, although 
doubtless the antennz, those wonder- 
fully complex and sensitive organs, have 
much to do with it. An ant deprived of 
her antennz loses the power of directing 
her own movements, and has to be di- 
rected by her comrades as if deaf or 
blind. In truth, the antenne contain cer- 
tain little organs shaped like champagne 
corks or dumb-bells, which are supposed 
to be organs of hearing, but no audible 
sound has yet been discovered proceed- 
ing from ants, even by the aid of the 
microphone. One species, however, of 
Mutillida, or solitary ants, the A/utilla 
Europe, which is frequently found in the 
nest of the humble-bee, has been heard 
by Mr. White to utter a cry when cap- 
tured, but he believes this to be peculiar 
to that species. 

The contagion of example, as observed 
in the leadership of the army above de- 
scribed, has been noticed by many ento- 
mologists, as influencing most of the 
actions of these intelligent insects. A 
single ant commences an excavation, and 
presently others follow by degrees, until 
the laborers suffice for the work; but 
many remain idle, and they work by re- 
lays. Nevertheless, in every community 
a certain division of labor is apparent; 
some workers, apparently the majority, 
are nurses, devoting themselves to the 
rearing and education of the young ; some 
are architects, miners, and builders, and 
some are guards and warriors, the propor- 
tion of the latter being about one per 
cent. of the population in ordinary nests. 
But a singular fact has been observed 
among some species, which is, that a cer- 
tain number are told off as foragers or 
providers for the community. 

Sir John Lubbock, in his notes upon the 
ants he kept, remarked that sometimes 
one ant alone was sent out as feeder or 
provider for the whole nest, and that when 
she was imprisoned then another was sent 





a fresh ant appears on the scene. She 
carries in food for a week, and then, she 
being imprisoned, two others undertake 
the task. On the other hand, in Nest J. 
where the first foragers were not impris- 
oned, they continued during the whole 
time to carry in the necessary supplies. 
The facts, therefore, certainly seem to in- 
dicate that certain ants are told off as 
foragers, and that during winter, when 
little food is required, two or three are 
sufficient to provide it.”* These forag- 
ers have a singular mode of storing their 
provisions, among certain species of ants, 
for we read of a curious ant, first de- 
scribed by a Belgian naturalist, M. West- 
maal, and named AZyrmicacystus Mexica- 
nus, which lives in underground nests, a 
certain number or caste of which become 
so distended with the food supplied to 
them, that their bodies resemble trans- 
parent bubbles. Blanchard says, ‘“‘ When 
the ants are thus blown out, they cannot 
walk, but remain fixed or suspended to 
the floor of the galleries of their nests. 
The women and children of the country 
dig them up and enjoy their honey; and 
it is by no means unusual for these in- 
sects to be served at table, the head and 
thorax being removed, so that the sweet 
portions resemble little isolated bladders. 
on a plate.” He adds, “One would al- 
most fancy that this syrupy secretion must 
collect for some purpose, and probably 
these very corpulent individuals are the 
nurses of the establishment.” ft It is 
noteworthy that a similar ant has recently 
been discovered in Australia, and Sir 
John Lubbock supposes that the honey 
in these “animated honey-pots ” may un- 
dergo a certain change, rendering it pecul- 
iarly suited to the young brood; but we 
would suggest whether these bloated indi- 
viduals may not rather be the gourmands 
of the colony, punished in this way for 
their gluttony, although it is of course 
possible that honey thus stored may be 
necessary for the due development of the 
females, or of one particular grade of the 
workers of this species, for the nurses 
certainly never spare themselves when 
the safety and welfare of the infant brood 
requires self-sacrifice.t The strong and 


* Journal of Linnean Society, vol. xiii., p. 247. 

+ Transformations of Insects. Emile Blanchard. 

+ Mr. McCook has recently made some interesting 
observations on this honey-ant in Manitou, Colorado; 
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unceasing devotion of the nurses to their 
helpless charges is, indeed, one of the 
ages marvels of ant-life. No sooner 
oes the queen-mother lay an egg than it 
is eagerly seized by a watchful nurse in 
waiting, and borne off to a chamber al- 
ready prepared, and henceforward it is 
the property and the care of the common- 
wealth ; the real mother appears to take 
no further heed of her offspring, but the 
foster-mother never forsakes her charge, 
unless it be taken from her by force. 
The eggs of the ant are very minute, ahd 
are covered with a glutinous matter, 
which enables the worker to carry them 
off without injury in her mandibles. The 
eggs are placed in specially prepared 
chambers, and licked now and then, prob- 
ably to give them the requisite amount of 
moisture, and they are carried alternately 
to the upper and lower stories, in order 
that they may be kept at the proper 
temperature. “When the larve are 
hatched,” says Blanchard, “more care 
than ever is required on the part of the 
laborious insects, for then the ants, which 
we have noticed as able and industrious 
architects, have to take their turn in the 
nursing, and certainly more attentive, vigi- 
lant, and devoted servants could not be 
found. The little vermiform larve can- 
not move; but they have the instinct to 
lift their heads and open their mouth, so 
as to receive their subsistence from the 
jaws of the nurses; and they are thus fed 
ike little birds lately hatched.”* Even 
when the larval state is passed, and the 
little grub fastens itself up in its silken 
web, and lies inert and helpless, the care 
of the nurses does not cease. Should an 
ant’s nest be disturbed, the first care of 
the workers is to seize these little silken 
balls, so often erroneously called ant’s 
eggs, and to convey them to a place of 
safety; and when at last, by attentive 
listening, they discover the pupa moving 
within its silken prison, they hasten to 
tear it open and release the prisoner. 
Should the newly-born insect prove 
winged, the attentive nurse smooths out 


thus extending its range, he describes the architecture 
of the nests, which resemble a small mound of gravel, 
with a single funnel-shaped aperture in the centre. 
The rooms are in stories, the queen-room nearly circu- 
lar, four inches in diameter ; the honey-rooms generally 
oval, from four to six inches in Jength, by three to four in 
width, with vaulted roofs an inch and a half high in the 
centre. The honey-ants appear to be nocturnal insects, 
the honey being obtained from the sugary sap of oak- 
galls. It is slightly acid, but very agreeable. The 
lexicans press the insects to extact the honey, and it 
is calculated that it takes nine hundred ants to yield one 
pound of honey. 
* Transformations of Insects. Emile Blanchard 
(translated by Duncan), p. 202. 


the glittering wings caressingly, feeds it, 
and cares for it, till it is time for it to take 
its flight from the parent nest. Should 
it, on the contrary, prove a worker like 
herself, she takes her and instructs her 
in household affairs, as human mothers 
would do; and doubtless this early edu- 
cation has much to do with the so-called 
instinct, so largely developed in this class 
of insects. Many instances are given of 
apparently immature judgment in young 
ants, who will frequently bring unsuitable 
material to the nest. Moggridge speaks 
of ants seen carrying a dead insect, 
crushed shell, corolla of a flower, etc., and 
he experimented by scattering beads be- 
fore them; these at first were eagerly 
seized, but afterwards passed unconcern- 
edly. Belt, speaking of the leaf-cutting 
ant, says, “ Sometimes grass is carried in 
by. young ants, but it is always rejected.” 
The same writer gives many instances of 
the playfulness of ants of this species ; he 
relates that when the main body returns 
home laden with leaves, the nurses and 
small home-workers will run out to meet 
them, and climbing on the leaves carried 
by their comrades will thus obtain a ride 
home. McCook also speaks of the gam- 
bols of the young of the agricultural ant. 
-It has been remarked that the higher the 
class of animal the longer are the young 
in coming to maturity, and the more help- 
less are they in their infancy; and this 
undoubtedly applies to ants and bees, and 
other hymenopterous insects, the young 
of which are as helpless, and as long in 
coming to maturity in proportion to the 
length of life, as in the human race. The 
longevity of ants is at present unknown. 
Westwood, writing in 1839, said, “The 
duration of the existence of these insects 
never exceeds one year, there being only 
one generation in that period.” Forel 
believes that they live less than a year. 
Sir John Lubbock, on the contrary, writ- 
ing in 1878, expresses surprise at the 
longevity of the ants kept by him in cap- 
tivity: “I have still,” he says, “two 
queens of Formica fusca (the common 
wood ant), which have been with me since 
1874. They must, therefore, now be at 
any rate four years old; but as they were 
probably a year old when I ‘captured 
them, they would now be at least five 
years old. As regards workers, I have 
some specimens of Formica sanguinea 
and Formica fusca which Mr. Forel was 
so good as to send me from Munich, in 
the beginning of September, 1875; some 
Formica cinerea, which 1 brought from 





Castellamare in November, 1875; and a 
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great many belonging to various species, 
which have been with me since 1876.” * 

Thus it will be seen that an ant may 
live five or six years, perhaps even longer, 
which for so small and active an insect is 
a long time, and ample to allow of its 
communicating its own knowledge and 
experience of life to the younger members 
of the community, an important point in 
considering the civilization, as apart from 
instinct, displayed by these intelligent 
beings; and it will perhaps be well here 
to treat of the proofs of civilization dis- 
played by them, before speaking of more 
abstract questions. 

In the human race it is generally con- 
sidered that the first stage in civilization 
commences with the keeping and rearing 
of domestic animals, for use and for 
pleasure, the latter being a far more ad- 
vanced stage than the former; but ants 
appear to have attained to both these 
stages. 

We have all as children been interested 
in hearing that ants had cows, and that 
these little cows were kept and milked by 
them, and we probably have had these 
cows pointed out to us, in the green 
aphides so common on the rose: but few 
of us are prepared to read that, in addition 
to these useful animals, they keep and 
care for many minute beetles of different 
species, some, at least, of which appear 
to be useless, except as domestic pets. 
Moreover, Sir John Lubbock has pointed 
out, that all communities of ants are not 
equally civilized in this respect, some 
keeping many and some few domestic ani- 
mals, others none. In other words, some 
species of ant are more advanced in civ- 
ilization than others. The sweet syrup 
exuded by the aphis, is the chief food of 
many ants, especially during the winter, 
and they have found a means of inducing 
the aphis to yield this precious syrup by 
gently stroking it with the antenne with 
a motion resembling the fingers in pro- 
ducing a shake on the piano.t In order 
to secure a constant supply of this food, 
the ants keep their cows concealed from 
their enemies — sometimes folding a leaf 
over them, sometimes building a mud 
wall around them to keep them from 
straying, placing them on the pasturage 


* Journal of Proceedings of Linnean Society, vol. 
xiv., p. 290 Sir John Lubbock, in his latest lecture 
upon ants, wasps, and bees, speaks of these ants as still 
living, November 16, 1881, and therefore seven or eight 
years old. 

t Mr. White says, ‘The yellow ants lap up this 
milk with their tongues, the red, it has been confidently 
affirmed, with the antenn2, the last joint being enlarged 
1880)" be for this very purpose.” (Leisure Hour, 
rf 





best suited to them, and then forming a 
tunnel from the nest to this secure farm, 
in order that they may visit them unob- 
served. This seems wonderful enough, 
and well nigh incredible, had it not been 
attested by numerous observers ; but still 
more wonderful is the fact related by 
Huber, Forel, and others, and proved 
recently by Mr. White, that the ants ab- 
solutely breed their tiny cattle, rearing 
them from the egg with as much care as 
their own larve. The eggs of the aphides 
are like tiny black seeds, and these, it is 
confidently affirmed, the ants store up in 
the autumn, in chambers apart from their 
own larve and pupe, moistening them as 
they do their own eggs, to promote the 
hatching, caring for the proper tempera- 
ture and food, and in every way treating 
them as a farmer would a valuable herd 
of cows. It is a curious fact that the 
aphides, like the ants their masters, hy- 
bernate during the extreme cold, reviving 
at the same temperature, so that the ants, 
on awaking, find their milch kine ready 
for them; but they would not be thus 
available had they not, with prudent fore- 
sight, been stored away in underground 
chambers secure from frost. It is to this 
care of aphides that Sir John Lubbock 
looks as an explanation of the fact that 
British ants do not store grain as some 
species certainly do in other countries, 
where the winters are not so long and 
cold, and the ants do not hybernate. In 
addition to aphides of various kinds, cer- 
tain scale-insects yield a sweet juice 
eagerly sought for by ants; but we are 
not told whether these are known to be 
farmed in the same manner. As regards 
the beetles found residing in ants’ nests, 
some few may be useful, although the use 
is undetermined; some may act as scav- 
engers, which also appears to be the voca- 
tion of the blind woodlouse (Platyarthrus 
Hoffmanseggi), which is frequently found 
in formicaries, although, apparently, taken 
no notice of by the ants, being left behind 
when they migrate. But some of the 
beetles would seem to be of no absolute 
use to the ants; and yet they are taken 
great care of by them, and Sir John Lub- 
bock suggests that they may perhaps be 
domestic pets, or, he hints, even objects 
of worship. It is at least singular, that as 
many as forty different species of beetles 
have been found in ants’ nests, some of 
which have never been found elsewhere. 
We do not know whether we must 
credit ants with a love and appreciation 
of the beautiful, and whether their fond- 
ness for their little domesticated animals 
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is in any way to be attributed to that feel- 
ing; but Mr. White, finding Formica 
rufa (the hill ant) frequently on Scotch 
pines, believes that they collect the resin 
to convey to their nest for ornament, add- 
ing, “In India, I have learnt that the ants’ 
nests erected near the coast are orna- 
mented with garnets, which glitter in the 
sand that forms the bounds of the sea. I 
have discovered just ninety-four pieces of 
hardened resinous substance, some of 
which are very similar to amber, both in 
consistency and color, in a nest of the 
wood ant, at Weybridge.” * With regard 
to the garnets, it is possible that ants, 
like many insects and other animals, are 
attracted by glittering objects, which 
seems to be shewn by an instance, men- 
tioned by Mr. McCook, of an ant which 
worked hard for a long time in the vain 
endeavor to convey a small white pebble 
to the nest, the wisdom of which proceed- 
ing seemed to be questioned by ants 
meeting her, the pebble being finally 
abandoned. With regard to the resinous 
substances, ants are known to be fond of 
um of different kinds, and perhaps the 
ormic acid with which they are provided, 
enables them to soften that which would 
seem too hard for use, although this is of 
course conjecture only, and the amber- 
like resin may really be used for orna- 
ment. 

Among the habits and customs of some 
species of ants is one which we dare not 
set down as a mark of civilization lest we 
should incur the censure of the Anti-Slav- 
ery Society; it is, however, certain that 
several species of ants make systematic 
raids upon their neighbors, in order to 
rob them of the helpless larve and pupe, 
which they convey to their own nest, and 
bring up with care as their own children, 
in order that they may become their 
slaves, and it is at ae a curious coinci- 
dence that the slaves the most frequently 
selected are d/ack ants, Formica nigra, 
although the slave-makers are not very 
particular, and Mr. Frederick Smith found 
workers of F. fusca, F. flava, and a few 
individuals of A/yrmica rubra, living in 
community, all of which had probably 
been stolen as slaves in their tender in- 
a There is happily only one species 
of slave-maker in Britain, Formica san- 
guinea, so named on account of its color, 
and not because of pos sanguinary pro- 
pensities; for, as a rule, in their slave- 
making expeditions, they do not kill many 
of the ants whose nests they ravage, for 


* Leisure Hour, 1880. 


these latter generally make but a feeble 
resistance, although they barricade the 
entrances, and try to escape with the pre- 
cious pup, in which endeavor they have 
been seen to climb up blades of grass 
holding the pupa in their mouth until the 
ravagers had departed. Formica san- 
guinea is not, however, so dependent upon 
its slaves as another species found in 
Switzerland and in North America. This 
species, Polyergus rufescens,is simply a 
warrior, its mandibles are not adapted for 
work, but are excellent as weapons, and 
it has become so dependent upon its 
slaves, that it can neither attend to its 
own larva, nor even feed and clean itself; 
so that to deprive these slave-makers of 
their slaves is to condemn them to death, 
although Sir John Lubbock found that he 
could keep these ants in health, by allow- 
ing them a slave for two or three hours a 
day. A most singular fact with regard to 
the slave-making raids of these ants is 
recorded by Huber, which is, that should 
the army return without any pupe, the 
slaves receive them with threatening ges- 
tures, and seem inclined to forbid their 
entrance; but if they return loaded with 
captives, they hasten to caress them, and 
relieve them of their loads, which they 
tend with great care. It would seem as 
though these intelligent insects knowing 
that without fresh importations of their 
own species they would in time become 
extinct, whilst the masters and their prog- 
eny would die for want of due attention, 
insisted upon frequent renewals of the 
servant class, and resented any apparent 
lack of energy or success on the part of 
the masters in this respect, although so 
kind and indulgent to them at other times. 
The slaves generally far outnumber the 
masters,* and the nest being constructed 
by them entirely, resembles in architec- 
ture that commonly constructed by the 
species of slave employed, but modified 
to suit the needs of the masters. Before 
the slave-makers undertake a raid, they 
are supposed to send out spies to find out 
where the prey is to be found, and they 
appear to know the exact season when 
the pupe of workers may be abstracted, 
as they do not generaliy carry off those 
of males and females, which come out at 
a different time. Forel relates that once 
he saw an army of Polyergus, carrying 
off the large male and female cocoons of 
F. fusca, which he says do not always 


* Forel says there are from 500 to 2,000 workers of 
Polyergus in a nest, and about four times as many 





slaves. 
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come out at regular times; but when they 
found they had seized the wrong pupa, 
they set to work to eat them. 

We now come to that mark of civiliza- 
tion with which we commenced this arti- 
cle, and which has been so well described, 
first by Moggridge in the south of France, 
and more recently by McCook in Amer- 
ica. The latter myrmecologist, in the 
endeavor to substantiate the accounts 
given long ago by Dr. Lincecum, and 
which have never been published in full, 
has literally lived among his pets, has 
studied them by day and by night in their 
natural state, has not scrupled to subject 
himself to their formidable stings, and 
has deemed no pains too great to make 
the world acquainted with insects upon 
which he looks with a species of respect- 
ful veneration. He is, in truth, a verita- 
ble enthusiast, and it would indeed seem 
as though ants, bees, and wasps, all be- 
longing to the same order of insects, pos- 
sessed a fascination for the true natural- 
ist, far greater than that excited by larger 
animals. The number of books written 
respecting these insects is truly wonder- 
ful; and yet Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Mc- 
Cook, and others, are constantly bringing 
out new facts respecting them, and, thanks 
to the latter, the habits of the agricultural 
ants of Texas have been most minutely 
described. 

Mr. McCook devotes a chapter to the 
changes of opinion respecting the habit 
observed by Solomon, and a list of the 
ancient writers quoted by Bochart gives 
the curious reader some idea of the inter- 
est excited by these wonderful insects in 
naturalists of all ages. The list includes 
Pliny, Lucian, 4lian, Zoroaster, Aristotle, 
Origen, Basil, Epiphanius, Eustathius, 
Pisidias, Rabbi Levi, Alkazuinius, Alka- 
mar, Plutarch, Chrysostom, Ambrosius, 
Virgil, Horace, Hesiod, Ovid, and others ; 
these all believed in the storage of grain for 
winter use by these industrious insects, 
and a very singular proof of the reality of 
the disputed custom is found in a precept 
in the Talmud, which Mr. McCook quotes 
at length. It is to the effect that the 
stores of grain found in ants’ nests should 
belong either to the owner of the field or 
the gleaner, according to the time it was 
found. If in a standing crop, it was to 
be the property of the owner of the field, 
but if found behind the reapers, the upper 
part was to belong to the poor, and the 
lower to the proprietor. This precept 
led to many comments by learned rabbis : 
and it seems strange that the whole should 
have escaped the attention of those cele- 





brated naturalists who first raised a doubt 
on the subject. These were Gould and 
Kirby, both clergymen, who were followed 
in France by Latrielle, Huber, and oth- 
ers; nevertheless, Gould appears to have 
had an idea of the true state of the case, 
for he thinks that the habits of the insect 
may differ in different countries and un- 
der various climates. That this is in fact 
the true explanation, may be seen from 
the observations above recorded, but it is 
also a question of race. Of all the nu- 
merous European species of ant, two only 
are known as harvesters, Aphenogaster 
(atta) structor, and Aph. (atta) barbara, 
which are also found in Palestine, and 
were those upon which Solomon founded 
his description; and as they have been 
traced along the whole Mediterranean 
coast they evidently came also under the 
observation of those classical writers who 
have written respecting them, and whose 
names are given above. One species 
certainly is known in India, having been 
described by Colonel Sykes in 1834; and 
now Mr. McCook brings before us, in his 
book on “The Agricultural Ant of 
Texas,” two American species, having 
the same habit of those as Europe and 
Asia, although he does not make it clear 
that they are identical, or, indeed, in any 
way related to them.* The Texan har- 
vester, Pogonomyrmex barbatus, is de- 
scribed as a large, dark claret brown ant, 
and the Florida harvester, Pogonomyrmex 
crudelis,is said to resemble it in many 
respects ; but it is the first-named which 
is so minutely described in the book be- 
fore us. It derives its name from its 
peculiar beard, but has also another 
formidable cognomen, being commonly 
known as the stinging ant. It belongs 
to the family Formicaria, sub- family 
Myrmicida, and is known to exist in 
Texas, Mexico, and probably in Arkan- 
sas and Indian Territory. From the reit- 
eration of the characteristic name (Pygo- 
nomyrmex barbatus, which is translated 
as the “ bearded beard-ant”), we are not 
surprised to find that the head is covered 
underneath with a beard of strong, dark 
hairs, and, in fact, the whole body and 
even the legs are covered with hair. The 
sting which renders them formidable be- 


* Mr. Moggridge, in his most interesting book, 
** Harvesting Ants and Trap-door Spiders,”’ p. 59, says: 
** As far as I have been able tolearn only nineteen true 
harvesting aats have been found in the whole world, 
and all are closely related, all being of the tribe AZyr- 
micinea, and with one exception all would have been 
placed by Fabricius in one genus, AZfa, and the une 
exception (Pseudomyrma rufa-nigra) is not far re 
moved from it. 











longs only to fhe females and workers, of 
which two kinds are found in the nest; 
one the worker-major, being larger and 
with a much larger head than the worker- 
minor, whilst the males are larger than 
the workers, but smaller than the females, 
and with a smaller head. Mr. McCook 
gives the size of each: “ The female is 
five-eighths of an inch long, the male four- 
eighths; the worker-major seven -six- 
teenths, the worker-minor five-sixteenths 
ofaninch. The history of this interesting 
ant seems to be that of most other spe- 
cies. The males and females are winged, 
leave the nest at a certain period, the males 
die, and the females set about forming 
new colonies, in the manner already de- 
scribed.” But one curious particular is 
given by Mr. McCook, confirmatory of the 
manner in which new formicaries are 
commenced by the queen alone. It seems 
that ants are found having the teeth of the 
mandibles worn away and destroyed by 
hard work, and among these several tooth- 
less queens have been noticed; these, as 
Mr. McCook pointed out, are doubtless 
those who have worn out their mandibles 
in the formation of the first chamber of 
the formicarium. This factis doubted by 
Forel, who says that no one has ever wit- 
nessed the process, and he imagines that 
a wingless female is found accidentally by 
a few workers of her own species, who 
attach themselves to her, and commence 
a new nest. Huber, however, made ex- 
periments upon this point, and saw the 
female dig out a retreat, lay her eggs in it, 
and commence the work of rearing her 
young, and he also found a female ant 
iving alone with only four larve, which 
she nourished. 

With regard to the architecture em- 
ployed by these ants, there seems to be no 
invariable style; some nests are quite 
level with the soil, and are called flat 
disks, this being looked upon as the typi- 
cal form; but, besides these, there are 
mound disks, gravel disks, cone disks, 
mound nests, and cone nests, described 
by Mr. McCook. Of these the mound 
and gravel disks appear the most curious, 
the mound in the centre represents the 
displaced soil and gravel thrown up in the 
excavations, and in them are found frag- 
ments of stone carried sometimes to the 
very top, any one of which would weigh 
more than twenty-five ants. Around this 
central mound a space is cleared of weeds, 
made perfectly flat and level, and from it 
roads branch off in every direction. These 
roads are broad and well-defined at first, 
but gradually become narrower and more 
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branching, until they can no longer be 
traced. Moggridge does not describe the 
Mediterranean harvesters as having these 
well-defined plateaux and roads, although 
he says : “Sometimes an ant’s nest may 
be found from plants growing near, 
dropped by the ants, as fumitory, oats, 
nettles, four species of veronica, chick- 
week, goosefoot, wild marigold, Axnféir- 
rhinum, Orontium, Linaria simplex, and 
Cardamum hirsuta, all strangers to the 
garrigua or wild cistus and lavender-cov- 
ered hillside.” He however mentions, in 
his supplement, a nest of Indian harvest- 
ers, observed by Dr. Jerdon, who says: 
“ Around the nest, forming a circle of 
perhaps eighteen inches in diameter, was 
a space beaten flat and kept clear, from 
which radiated thirteen roads about four 
inches wide for thirty or forty yards, when 
they branched off and became narrower, 
fairly straight; they did not cut through 
elevations, but went round them.” This 
would seem to be the exact counterpart 
of the American nests; but it belonged 
to the species Pseudomyrma rufa-nigra, 
which, although a harvester, is not classed 
in the genus Afta. Moggridge, Dr. Jer- 
don, and McCook, all speak of the refuse 
mounds formed by these ants, veritable 
kitchen middens, consisting of all kinds 
of refuse, waste soil from the underground 
workings mingled with the husks, etc., of 
the stored grain, and attaining sometimes 
to a considerable size, the husks thus cast 
out, we are told, are used by the Hindoos 
in times of famine; as well as the grain 
found in the nests of these industrious 
creatures, which has even received a dis- 
tinct name, being called jurroon, which 
signifies sweepings.* 

The interior arrangement of all har- 
vesters’ nests would appear to be very 
much alike, consisting of numerous pas- 
sages, some horizontal, some vertical, 
leading to rooms of various forms and 
sizes, some adapted for the storage of 
grain, some for the larva, etc. These 
galleries communicate with each other, 
and lead to the outer world by a circular 
opening or openings, called by McCook 
gates, within which is a vestibule, shelv- 
ing downwards. Sometimes there are as 
many as eighty granaries in one nest, the 
roof being supported by pillars; and that 
which is very interesting is, that both 
Moggridge and McCook describe the 
walls as being plastered over with a sort 
of cement, although the latter found this 
only in light soil, and Mr. Moggridge only 


* Harvesting Ants. Moggridge, pp. 20, 64. 
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in some tunnels and chambers, the floors 
even of which were carefully laid with 
pieces of mica in cement, as were also 
the walls of one chamber. Both these 
entomologists also remark upon the curi- 
ous fact that the grain found in these 
granaries appears to undergo some sort 
of preparation to prevent it from germi- 
nating, although they are not gnawed and 
destroyed, as Aclian affirmed, for experi- 
ments show that they will grow when 
brought to the surface and sown as ordi- 
nary seeds. Mr. Moggridge, at the sug- 
gestion of Darwin, made experiments as 
to the effect of the vapor of formic acid 
upon seeds, but found that although it 
did not prevent germination, it always in- 
jured the seed; it is not that, therefore, 
which is employed. Mr. McCook found 
the seeds in some formicaries piled up 
almost to the roof, green and dry inter- 
mixed, most of the Sonpe being covered 
with a glutinous material, which gave 
them a glossy appearance, and caused 
them to adhere to the floor. The great- 
est depth at which these granaries are 
found is two and a half feet; but some of 
them are within an inch or two of the 
surface, and are frequently wetted. Yet 
Mr. Moggridge relates that in twenty-one 
nests examined, he only found twenty- 
seven seeds partially sprouted, and that 
was in November to February — months 
not favorable to germination. In Octo- 
ber, March, April, and May, he found 
none. If the seeds begin to sprout, the 
radicle or fibril is at once destroyed. In 
America the seeds are brought out to dry 
after rain, and those which sprout are not 
again taken into the nest; but in India, 
strange to relate, large quantities of grain 
are brought out of the nests just defore 
the rains, and are left to be devoured by 
the birds. Moggridge suggests that this 
is done in order that they may not germi- 
nate in the nest and choke up the passage, 
or possibly with the idea of sowing for a 
future harvest. 

When we consider the numerous pas- 
sages and galleries, all communicating by 
one or more openings with the surface, it 
is certainly strange that ants’ nests should 
ever survive a rainy season. McCook 
describes the precautions taken to close 
the door in a sudden storm, many ants 
being drowned in the attempt; and it is 
probable that their safety is mainly due 
to the cement employed in the construc- 
tion of the rooms and passages, which is 
of wonderful strength and tenacity, so 
much so that the earth of ant-hills is 
eagerly sought at the Cape of Good Hope, 





both by natives and colonists, to forma 
firm and solid floor to their houses. 

The mode of mining is minutely de- 
scribed by McCook. The operation is 
commenced by scratching out the earth 
with the fore feet —like a dog or rabbit 
burrowing; but when the tunnel is thus 
fairly commenced, the mandibles are 
brought into play, and pellets of earth are 
formed, which may be said to resemble 
bricks, being pressed and kneaded to- 
gether, and employed in the construction 
of pillars, etc. Sometimes the little work- 
er will lie on her back, and scrape away 
the earth from the roof, in the position 
familiar to human miners, sometimes on 
the side, to widen the gallery, and some- 
times she will, as it were, stand on tiptoe 
to reach a projection on the roof, and to 
smooth and plaster it. Inthis act of min- 
ing, Mr. McCook remarks the same fact 
which has been before noticed, in the ad- 
vance of an ant army, that there seems to 
be no director, but that the work begins, 
and is carried out, by the contagion of 
example. One ant begins an excavation, 
and her example is soon followed by oth- 
ers, who seem to divine her intention, the 
originator meanwhile retiring to cleanse 
herself and rest; for they do not appear 
to work long at a time, and their love of 
cleanliness is so great, that every speck 
of dust and dirt must be frequently 
brushed off. Ants constantly perform the 
friendly office of cleaning and shampoo- 
ing each other, passing each limb separ- 
ately through the mandibles, to the evi- 
dent satisfaction of the one operated 
upon, 

A curious fact is recorded by Mog- 
gridge with regard to the harvesting ants 
of the south of France, which is, that ants 
which collect seeds and grain, do not 
keep aphides, and apparently do not care 
for the sweet secretion afforded by them, 
and as Mr. McCook does not mention any 
insects of the kind in connection with the 
American agriculturals, we must conclude 
that they also reject or despise the hon- 
eyed sweetness upon which so many tribes 
depend for sustenance. Their food, in- 
deed, seems to consist almost entirely of 
the seeds and grain collected and stored, 
with the addition of a few insects, and, in 
America, especially of the winged ter- 
mites or white ants, when beaten down by 
the rain; but a question arises as to how 
the hard seeds and nuts are cracked and 
eaten. It was believed by all entomolo- 
gists, that ants were unable to eat any- 
thing hard, and this was one of the rea- 
sons assigned for the disbelief in the 
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harvesting habits of ants. Even now, 
when this interesting custom in some spe- 
cies of ants has been fully established, it 
is still supposed that they are quite inca- 
pable of masticating and assimilating par- 
ticles of grain. Moggridge believed that 
the grain stored is allowed to germinate 
before it is consumed. Mrs. Treat, an 
American observer, formed the same 
opinion from watching the Florida har- 
vesters; she thinks “they eat the grains 
only after or during sprouting, and that 
their appetite especially affects the sac- 
charine substance, which is only manifest 
at fermentation.’ * Mr. McCook was un- 
able to discover how the ants managed to 
divest the seeds which he gave them of 
their outer covering, especially those of 
crotons, and apple-kernels, and grass- 
seeds, which are very hard. “Is this 
cracking,” he says, “done by simple pres- 
sure of the mandibles? Is the seed per- 
mitted so far to swell, as to partly open 
the shell? . . . Twice ants were seen car- 
rying the entire kernels of apple-seeds 
which had in some way been released 
from the shell. The impression was left 
upon my mind by the appearance of these 
seeds, that they had been separated after 
exposure to moisture ; but this impression 
has no weight as evidence.” { Many ob- 
servers have spoken of sprouted seeds 
with the radicle gnawed off and then 
dried, but others (and among them 
McCook) have failed to find any trace of 
this practice, and many witnesses affirm 
that the seeds found in the nests are all 
perfect; and that those which do germi- 
nate, are carried out of the nests and re- 
jected; we must therefore for the present 
consider the assertion, that ants have 
learned the process of malting grain, as 
not proven. The manner of eating has 
been described very minutely by Mr. 
McCook. The seed or kernel is held fast 
by the fore feet, assisted by the antenna, 
and then the juices, oils, and minute 
starchy particles are slowly pressed out 
by the tongue, used like that of a dog or 
cat in lapping or licking, all large parti- 
cles being rejected, and carefully cleaned 
from the mouth and antenne. This proc- 
ess Sir John Lubbock and Mr. McCook 
believe to be assisted by a secretion from 
the salivary glands, which are six in num- 
ber, differing, as Sir John Lubbock thinks, 
in the nature of the secretion they sup- 
ply, some probably serving to assimilate 
food, being brought into play by the action 


* The Agricultural Ant of Texas. McCook, p. 116. 
t Ibid., p. 115. 


of the tongue, whilst others are used in 
the plastering and smoothing their nurs- 
eries and storerooms. There seems, at 
all events, no room for doubt that the 
starchy, oily and saccharine matters, con- 
tained in grains and seeds of various 
kinds, form the chief food of those spe- 
cies of ant called harvesting or agricul- 
tural, and that they collect and store these 
seeds for this purpose. The quantity of 
seeds thus stored would hardly seem to 
warrant the legislative enactment of the 
Mishna of which we have spoken, for 
none of the entomologists who have 
measured the hoards, describe them as ex- 
ceeding a quart; nevertheless some trav- 
ellers speak of a dushel of grain as quickly 
disappearing, and we are told, as before 
mentioned, that in India the natives rifle 
the ants’ nests in times of famine, grind- 
ing up the seeds, which go by the name 
of jurroon, with the husks of the kitchen 
middens outside the nests; whilst Bates, 
in “ The Naturalist on the Amazon,” tells 
of ants who carry off whole bags of man- 
dioca, as much as two bushels in a night, 
proving that they are far from despicable 
robbers. 
The next question to be considered is, 
whether those ants.styled agricultural, do 
really in any way cu/tivate grain. There 
seems to be no proof that the European 
species do so. With regard to those of 
India we have already spoken of the curi- 
ous practice which prevails of bringing 
out the grain prior to the monsoon ; but 
the reason of the practice is not quite 
clear. In the American ants, the case 
appears plainer. Lincecum, indeed, af- 
firmed that they planted, cultivated, and 
harvested a certain grass, which was 
named ant-rice in consequence of this 
selection. The researches of McCook 
prove that if they do not absolutely plant 
the seed, they certainly control and en- 
courage its growth, suffering that, and 
that only, to grow upon the enclosures 
reserved for their nests. This ant-rice 
resembles oats, the taste of the kernel 
being not unlike rice. “This biennial 
grass according to Lincecum is sown in 
time for the autumnal rains to bring it up. 
About the first of November, if the fall 
has favored,'a green row of the ant-rice, 
about four inches wide, is seen springing 
up on the pavement, in a circle of fourteen 
to fifteen feet in circumference. In the 
vicinity of this circular row, the ants do 
not permit a single spire of any other 
rass or weed to remain a day; but they 
eave the Aristida untouched until it 





ripens, which occurs in June of the next 
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year. After the manuring and harvesting 
of the seed, the dry stubble is cut away 
and removed from the pavement, which is 
thus left unencumbered until the ensuing 
autumn, when the same species of grass, 
and in the same circle, appears again, and 
receives the same agricultural care as did 
the previous crop.”* But we find that it 
is not round all formicaries that this crop 
is grown; on the contrary, Mr. McCook 
finds adjoining nests, one covered with 
this ant-rice, and the other quite bare. 
This curious fact Mr. McCook does not 
explain, but gives it as his opinion, after 
many observations, that the ants do not 
deliberately sow a crop, “but that they 
have for some reason, found it to their 
advantage to permit the Aristida to grow 
upon their disk, while they clear off all 
other herbage; that the crop is seeded 
yearly in a natural way by droppings from 
the plant, or by seeds cast out by the ants, 
or dropped by them; that the probable 
reason for protecting the Aristida is the 
greater convenience of harvesting the 
seed; but finally, that there is nothing 
unreasonable, nor beyond the probable 
capacity of the emmet intellect, in the 
supposition that the crop is actually 
sown.” ¢ 

Among agricultural ants, we must prob- 
ably class the leaf-cutters, whose depreda- 
tions are so much dreaded, for if they do 
not store seeds they certainly steal them; 
but their agriculture is of a different kind 
—they do not cultivate corn, but mush- 
vooms. This, at least, is what Belt, in his 
* Naturalist in Nicaragua,” believes to 
be the use of the leaves so industriously 
cut from the trees by them, which, he 
Says, are not eaten, but torn up and con- 
verted into manure, upon which is grown 
a minute fungus used by them for food, 
the refuse being devoured by the larve of 
the various beetles kept by them.{ Of 
these leaf-cutting ants Belt relates much 
that is most interesting, a little of which 
we must reproduce here, in order to show 
the intelligence and memory displayed by 
them. He destroyed a nest of these ants 
by means of carbolic acid and water ; they 
then began a new formicary at a little dis- 
tance off ; and in the process of removal, 
there being a little hollow between the old 
nest and the new, they were seen to take 


* The Agricultural Ant of Texas. McCook, p. 34. 

t Ibid., p. 39. 

+ Mr. G. T. Bettany in Nature, October 16, 1879, 
gives a report of Mr. McCook’s observations on these 
ants. He finds that the leaf fibre is made into paper, 
of which hexagonal cells are formed, in which the larve 
are placed. One chamber was found as large as a 
flour-barrel. 





their bundles of food, etc., to the top of 
the rising ground, and roll them down the 
hill, where they were seized by others, 
and carried to the new nest. Some 
months afterwards, being again disturbed, 
they remembered the old formicary, and 
again took possession of it.* This same 
naturalist gives a graphic account of the 
Eciton, or army ants, which are regarded 
by him as the highest of all species intel- 
lectually, resembling the driver ants of 
Africa, and which, singular to relate, like 
them, are often quite blind; yet they 
march in the most perfect order, hunting 
as they go, destroying every insect in 
their path, seeking under stones and 
mounting trees in search of their prey, 
building tunnels and making bridges to 
facilitate their march, yet never building 
nests for themselves, but being perpet- 
ually on the march, their movements ap- 
parently guided by larger individuals 
placed at intervals in their ranks. The 
loss of sight Belt looks upon as an advan- 
tage to these ants, causing them to keep 
close together, and he believes that they 
follow each other entirely by scent, com- 
municating intelligence by the different 
- wed or qualities of the odors given 
off. 

All these facts, and many others too 
numerous to be recapitulated, render the 
study of these little people one of the 
most interesting in the whole range of 
natural history. ‘ Between ants and the 
lower forms of insects,” says Belt, “ there 
is a greater difference in reasoning powers 
than there is between man and the lowest 
mammalian.” It is, indeed, impossible to 
assign to instinct alone all the acts of a 
creature so intelligent and of so compli- 
cated an organism. A comparison has 
been drawn by Belt between man and 
ants, as the two grades of being on the 
earth who have through a long series of 
ages, attained to the highest degree of de- 
velopment in their respective order. He 
says: “ The hymenoptera standing at the 
head of the avticulata, and the mammalia 
at the head of the ver¢ebrata, it is curious 
to mark how, in zoological history, the 
appearance and development of these two 
orders (culminating the one in the ants, 
and the other in the primates) run parallel. 
The hymenoptera and the mammalia both 
make their first appearance early in the 
secondary period; and it is not until the 
commencement of the tertiary epoch that 
ants and monkeys appear upon the scene. 
There the parallel ends; no one species 


* Naturalist in Nicaragua, p. 67. 








of ant has attained any great superiority 
above all its fellows, whilst man is very 
far in advance of all the other primates.” * 
The concluding paragraph is hardly just 
to the ants, since they do undoubtedly 
excel in a marked degree the other hy- 
menopterous insects, all of which are 
exceptionally intelligent; and even among 
the various species of ants we find grades 
of intelligence and civilization fairly com- 
parable to that existing among the lower 
races of man, and far exceeding anything 
which has been observed in any mamma- 
lian below man. For when we consider 
their well-ordered and highly organized 
societies, the division of labor existing 
among them, their armies employed for 
attack as well as defence, and carrying on 
wars of long duration,¢ their forays not 
only for plunder, but for the purpose of 
obtaining slaves, their perfection in the 
arts of mining, architecture, and engineer- 
ing, their agricultural skill, and last, but 
not least, their keeping and rearing of 
domestic animals, both for use and pleas- 
ure, we are constrained to admit that their 
intelligence is not only of a high order, 
but certainly superior to that of any of 
the higher mammalia, and in some re- 
spects superior even to the lowest races 
of mankind, who have not yet attained to 
the pastoral and agricultural stage of civ- 
ilization, and whose architecture, mining, 
and engineering, cannot be compared to 
that of the ants. The question to be an- 
swered is, How much of all this social 
perfection, this harmonious self-govern- 
ment, this advance in the arts of civiliza- 
tion, can be assigned to inherited instinct, 
and how much to acquired knowledge 
based upon reason, aided by memory and 
experience? It is an extremely difficult 
matter to separate instinct from reason, if, 
indeed it is possible todo so. Naturalists 
are too apt to assign that to instinct in 
the lower animals, which in man would be 
attributed to reason. For instance, if a 


* Naturalist in Nicaragua, p. 28. 

+ The wars undertaken by ants are not simply for- 
tuitous conflicts, occasioned by the accidental meeting 
of bodies of antagonistic species ; but are veritable cam- 
paigns, carried on with skill and caution, with a main 
army and reserve forces well organized ; and campaigns 
often last a long time. Moggridge mentions having 
observed a war among harvesting ants, undertaken for 
the possession of seeds, which lasted for forty-six days, 
and another which endured thirty-one days. We have 
ourselves seen a conflict at Bordighera, in which the 
leaders, two giants among the workers, appeared to 
engage in single combat, which we watched for a long 
time, but at last resumed ourwalk. Returning about an 
hour later, we found the army dispersed, but the inter- 
locked heads of the combatants, severed from their 
bodies, were rolling about, still apparently strugglin 
for the mastery, showing tenacity of life as well as o' 
purpose. 
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savage should build his hut in a certain 
position to protect himself from floods or 
from wild beasts, it is an act of reason; 
should a bird for the same cause build her 
nest in a particular position, it is instinct. 
Who, then, shall define the subtle differ- 
ence between the two words, as applied to 
man or to inferior animals, all having 
alike brains to think, and skill to execute ; 
although the lower animal must depend 
upon natural tools, while there is no sav- 
age so low in the social scale as to be un- 
able to supplement natural with artificial 
tools and weapons. Instinct is supposed 
to be the outcome of acquired experience 
accumulated through many generations, 
until it has become fixed and invariable. 
Hence, birds are said to build their nests 
by instinct,* but even in that, reason 
comes to their aid, and teaches them 
where to build, aiding them also in the 
choice of materials which are not invari- 
able. Ants, as we have seen, are guided 
by circumstances, both in the form, posi- 
tion, and material of their nests; there- 
fore in their case instinct would seem to 
be fairly subordinated to reason, as in 
man. Darwin supposes that the slave- 
making instinct may have originated owing 
to some pupa, taken for food, having 
been allowed té come to maturity; that 
they then began to do what work they 
could, and their presence thus proved 
useful to the species which had originally 
seized them. “If,” he adds, “it were 
more advantageous to this species to cap- 
ture workers than to procreate them, the 
habit of collecting pupz originally for 
food, might by natural selection be 
strengthened and rendered permanent for 
the very different purpose of raising 
slaves.” t But even allowing the custom 
to have become an instinct, it must have 
been in its origin a distinct act of reason 
which induced the ants to feed and tend the 
larve they had captured for food, in order 
that they might become servants. The 


* Mr. A. R. Wallace asserts that no one has proved 
that birds and bees build by instinct, believing that they 
are instructed in the art by the example of older in- 
dividuals. See “Contributions to the Theory of Nat- 
ural Selection,” p. 2 Mr. Moggridge quotes Elian 
as to the mode in which the worker ants climb the 
stalks and cut the seeds with their mandibles, whilst 
the young ones stand below to receive the grain and 
free it from the husks, and says he can substantiate 
many of these details from personal observations. 
Here then we have certainly a proof not only of divi- 
sion of labor, but of instruction byexample. The same 
author would seem to credit the ants with keeping the 
larva of an edater beetle as a miner, for he says, ‘* lf 
you throw them out of a nest, the ants will cluster 
round the e/ater /arva and direct it to a small opening 
where it will quickly disappear.’? (See Harvesting 
Ants, p. 35-) 





t Origin of Species, sixth edition, p. 218. 
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same indubitable faculty of reasoning 
seems traceable in every act of these re- 
markable insects. Although certain acts, 
such as the making of slaves, the keeping 
and rearing of aphides, the storage and 
even cultivation of grain, may have become 
instinctive in certain species, these in- 
stincts are in every case subordinate to rea- 
son, and altered by circumstances. Thus 
Sir John Lubbock finds that the harvest- 
ing ants will not store grain unless there 
are many of them; and the researches of 
McCook go to prove that even among the 
same species, and in adjoining formica- 
ries, a difference of custom may be ob- 
served ; for whilst on one formicary the 
ant-rice grows, carefully weeded and 
cared for, the next, erected within a few 
feet, and in every other respect similar, 
will be quite bare. So also with the 
keeping of aphides; some keep them and 
feed them under-ground,* some make 
shelters for them on trees, and covered 
ways by which to approach them; but 
these erections are not the work of in- 
Stinct, they are only employed when nec- 
essary for protection. We have seen a 
covered way of this kind erected across a 
gravel walk in a single night, built with 
the greatest care, and even with openings 
left at intervals in the roof for light or 
air; and when partially destroyed by the 
gardener, it was reconstructed immediate- 
@: but abandoned in a day or two, evi- 
ently because the purpose for which it 
had been erected had been accomplished, 
and not because the ants had removed, 
for they still passed backwards and for- 
wards in a continuous stream; but the 
covering was no longer necessary, and so 
was allowed to fall into ruin. Neverthe- 
less, that the primary impulse to certain 
acts is inherent in certain species is evi- 
dent, as also that this instinct is derived 
from some very remote ancestry, other- 
wise the same act would not reappear in 
the same or kindred species in different 
parts of the world; thus it is only the 
ecitons of America, and the driver ants 
of Africa, which march in such formidable 
armies, having no settled habitation. It 
is only the Myrmicide which are harvest- 
ers; but all the AZyrmicide have not the 
custom; for, as we have seen, only nine- 


* A lady informs us that she once amused herself by 
feeding some ants with sugar; they came up for it 
through a crack in the pavement in great numbers, and 
by-and-by some of the aphides came up also, when 
there was immediately a great commotion among the 
ants, who surrounded the intruders, driving them 
towards the crack, and never resting till the Jast of the 
— had again been consigned to their underground 
abode. 
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teen species in the whole world are known 
to practise agriculture or the storage of 
grain, the same may be said of the keepers 
of aphides and other domestic animals, 
and of the still more curious storage of 
honey in the bodies of individuals. The 
singular part of these instincts, if instincts 
they must be called, being their wide but 
very partial distribution, the harvesting 
propensity being found in France, Pales- 
tine, Algeria, India, America, and proba- 
bly in South Africa, where ants have been 
seen carrying grain, although their habits 
have not been minutely observed. The 
keeping of aphides seems more general, 
but apparently does not exist among the 
harvesting species ; whilst the honey-stor- 
ing process is at present only known to 
exist in two species — one in Mexico and 
one in Australia. The slave-making pro- 
pensity seems to be confined to two spe- 
cies in Europe, and one is mentioned in 
Palestine, which makes slaves of the har- 
vesting ant. We do not remember to 
have seen notices of the same fact in 
other parts of the world, although there 
are doubtless slave-making species else- 
where. There is another curious custom 
existing among ants, observed long ago 
by Pliny, which we must not fail to notice, 
because, as far as we are aware, it is 
unique in the animal world, which is that 
they constantly bury their dead, having 
usually a special part set aside as’a cem- 
etery, although sometimes they will cast 
the dead into water, perhaps, as Mr. 
Moggridge says, in order to revive them, 
as they are sometimes just dipped in and 
out again. 

Mr. McCook made many observations 
on this point, and he says: “ All species 
whose manners I have closely observed 
are quite alike in their mode of caring for 
their own dead, and for the dry carcases 
of aliens. The former they appear to 
treat with some degree of reverence, at 
least to the extent of giving them a sort 
of sepulture without feeding upon them. 
The latter, after having exhausted the 
juices of the body, they usually deposit 
together in some spot removed from the 
nest.” He then goes on to describe the 
actions of the ants kept by him in captiv- 
ity, how they invariably carried their dead 
comrades about, sometimes for three or 
four days, to find a suitable burial-ground, 
and at last deposited them in a spot as far 
removed as possible from the nest; but 
even after they had established this cem- 
tery they never buried a body in it without 
a long peregrination, probably from the 
old habit of carrying their dead to a dis- 
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tance from the formicary. He adds: 
“Mrs. Treat informed me that the red 
slave-makers never deposited their dead 
with those of their black servitors, but 
always laid them by themselves, not in 
groups but separately, and were careful 
to take them a considerable distance from 
the nest.” Mr. McCook says he once or 
twice observed what appeared to be acts 
of cannibalism among his ants, but thinks 
that may be attributed to the fact that he 
had been keeping them entirely upon 
grain.* In any case burial would seem 
to be the rule in ant communities, and 
they feed rarely upon comrades, even 
after their death. This is the more re- 
markable, as they do not scruple to eat 
their ant enemies as well as other insects. 
A curious instance of their burial cus- 
toms is given in the proceedings of the 
Linnean Society for 1861, as reported by 
Mrs. Hutton, of Sydney, who, having 
killed some of the Pv some I soldier ants, 
saw their fellows come in procession to 
carry them away and bury them in a sand- 
heap, whilst six or seven, who refused to 
help, were killed and buried in one grave 
on the spot. This narrative must perhaps 
be taken cum grano, but many observers 
have noted the undoubted fact of their 
burial of the dead. 

As regards the moral, intellectual, and 
individual character of ants, the testimony 
appears conflicting; some entomologists 
crediting them with all virtue and all 
knowledge, and others giving a far less flat- 
tering account of them. Huber and the 
earlier observers gave them the character 
of extreme kindness towards each other, 
even to anointing the wounded with saliva 
or formic acid, and digging them out care- 
fully when accidentally buried; and Mr. 
McCook confirms this latter observation 
in his American ants; but Sir John Lub- 
bock has tried many experiments on this 
point, and finds that usually ants wounded 
or buried within sight of their comrades 
are left to their fate and passed by indiffer- 
ently; but ants intoxicated are carried 
into the nest if friends, those chloroformed 
being usually left for dead.t Mr. Mc- 
Cook notices their invariable good-humor 
towards each other, whilst their unceasing 
kindness to the helpless larve and pupz 
of the nest, whether of their own or of 
other formicaries, is universally acknowl- 
edged. But this kindness is not extended 
to full-grown strangers, who are invariably 


* Agricultural Ant of Texas, pp. 137, 138. 

+ Huber tells us he has seen a dead queen carefully 
watched, cleaned and cared for, some days after death, 
as though with the hope of restoring her to life. 


‘attacked, and generally killed. In this, 
however, there exists a great difference in 
the various species. Sir John Lubbock 
says: “ Lasius flavus will always receive 
one of their own species, even if from a 
great distance; Formica fusca will not; 
Lasius niger invariably attacks and kills a 
stranger, even if of the same species.” * 
There certainly seems strong individuality 
observable in ants, for one will immedi- 
ately inform the community of any store 
of food discovered ; whilst another will go 
to the hoard again and again and satisfy 
her own wants, without bringing friends to 
share in the feast. As regards intellect, 
also, observers differ. A writer in the 
Leisure Hour describes a bridge of straw, 
made by small red ants, froma wall to a 
safe containing provisions, the ends being 
fastened by mortar. Sir John Lubbock 
finds that they will not even move a straw 
an eighth of aninch to form a bridge, and 
cannot be persuaded to let themselves 
drop the smallest distance to save them- 
selves a long journey heavily laden ; but 
the driver ants of Africa form suspension 
bridges of their own bodies across 
streams, whilst the umbrella ant of Brazil 
will excavate tunnels under rivers as wide 
as the Thames at London Bridge; and 
Mr. McCook states that he has often 
seen his ants, apparently for exercise, 
climb to the roof of the artificial formicary, 
hang by their hind legs and drop to the 
ground a distance of six or eight inches. 
It is, however, possible that, in these par- 
ticulars also, there may be a difference 
both in species and individuals. Forel 
says the Myrmicide appear to have the 
finest sense of touch, and the 7apinorma, 
the best smelling organs; whilst in sight 
they must vary enormously, as some are 
quite blind, whilst others possess not only 
eyes with facets varying from twelve hun- 
dred to six in number, but also three 
ocelli; and Sir John Lubbock’s experi- 
ments go to prove that they have a color- 
sense unknown to us, being able to distin- 
guish the ultra-violet rays of the spec- 
trum.t Their mode of communicating 


* Journal of Linnean Society, vol. xiii. 

+ A most singular account is given by McCook of the 
avoidance of poison, as related to him by his assistant, 
which would apparently denote the possession of per- 
ception more acute than ours. ‘ Mr. R. tried to poison 
them by panes in their way bread covered with arsenic. 
That killed the ants as soon as they touched it; but 
they soon abandoned the bread. The arsenic was then 
mixed with meal, and put to the nests. The ants sep- 
arated the meal from the poison, though I couldn’t tell 
one from the other, and packed the meal away without 
touching the poison! Next the arsenic was mixed with 
molasses and given to the ants, but after a few were 
killed, the others wouldn’t touch the molasses at all.” 





(Agricultural Aut of Texas, p. 110.) 
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ideas is at present unknown; that it ex- 
ists is undoubted, and generally the an- 
tennz seem to be employed in the proc- 
ess, but this is not always the case. Sir 
John Lubbock thinks that in their search 
for food they are chiefly guided by scent, 
although they certainly have some mode 
of communicating ideas, as he proved by 
placing larve in a certain spot and then 
showing them toa marked ant, who, in a 
short time brought to the spot twenty-one 
comrades ; thus, he says, “ It would seem 
as though they must have been told, be- 
cause (which is also curious in itself) 
she did not in either case bring any larve, 
and consequently it cannot have been the 
mere sight of a larva which had induced 
them to follow her.” We have pointed 
out that Sir John Lubbock fails to hear 
any sound made by them even with the 
microphone; but a correspondence re- 
cently published in Vature seems to prove 
that some species do make certain 
sounds. At all events, in cases of diffi- 
culty, they have every appearance of con- 
sulting together, and acting in concert as 
the result of their deliberations. A case 
in point was recently related to us. A 
gentleman in Algeria observed some ants, 
evidently harvesters, carrying seeds of 
wild clematis: so in order to see how 
they would act, he placed a clod of earth 
on the feathery portion of a seed which 
was being carried by a certain ant, tread- 
ing it intothe earth. The little creature 
stopped in her career, tried vainly to 
remove the obstacle; and after many 
attempts communicated with two or three 
others, who came to assist, but all their 
efforts were vain. They then retired toa 
little distance, seemed to consult, and 
immediately came back to the seed, sawed 
off the feathery portion with their mandi- 
bles, and bore off the released seed in 
triumph. As regards memory, Sir John 
Lubbock has found that they will recog- 
nize friends even after a year’s separa- 
tion. 

It may here, perhaps, be well to give 
Sir John Lubbock’s idea as to the use of 
the antenne; he says: “ That they serve 
as organs of touch all are agreed, but it 
is almost equally certain that this is not 
in most cases their only function. Some 
regard them as auditory, some as olfac- 
tory organs. There is, however, a third 
alternative which I would venture to sug- 
gest — namely, that in those insects in 
which the sense of hearing is highly de- 
veloped they may serve as ears, while in 
those which have a very delicate sense of 
smell, they may act as olfactory organs.” 








He then goes on to describe organs sup- 
posed to be of different senses in various 
parts of the bodies of insects, one being 
found even in the tail of a crustacean, 
and adds, “It is not then as improbable 
as might at first sight appear that the an- 
tennz should in some species act as ears 
and in others serve for the perception of 
odors.” * 

It seems, indeed, to have been proved 
by various experiments, that ants de- 
prived of their antennz lose most of their 
senses and quickly die. Forel says; “ They 
no longer recognize each other, and do 
not even attend to their larve or eat, un- 
less their mouth touches food acciden- 
tally.” As the antennz of ants appear to 
occupy different positions and to vary 
greatly in size and shape according to the 
species, it may, perhaps, eventually be 
possible to determine their nature and 
use; they are intimately connected with 
the brain, having special lobes, to which 
they are attached by special nerves. Ley- 
dig, who has described the ant’s brain 
with great minuteness, lays much stress 
upon the great development of certain 
peduncular bodies, which he says are ru- 
dimentary in mostinsects. These appear 
to attain their maximum development 
among the workers of the genus Formica, 
which includes the most intelligent ants, 
and he adds: “ What is very remarkable, 
they are less among the females and much 
less among the males; although these are 
much larger than the workers and have 
(especially the males) the ocelli and ocel- 
lar nerves much more developed.” ¢ 

Space-forbids our extending our notice 
of these most interesting insects, but we 
must devote a little time to point out the 
difficulties presented by the life-history of 
ants in relation to the Darwinian theory. 
Sir John Lubbock says, “ The metamor- 
phoses of insects have always seemed to 
me to be one of the greatest difficulties 
of the Darwinian theory.” $ In the case 
of ants and bees this difficulty is en- 
hanced by the fact that the metamor- 
phoses undergone, produce not only per- 
fect male and female forms, but also one 
or more imperfect forms, differing in form 
and color from the perfect insect, yet all 
developed from eggs, extruded by the 
same female at different periods.§ Re- 


* Journal of Linnean Society, vol. xii. 

+ Les Fourmis de la Suisse, Forel, p. 129. 

¢~ On the Origin and Metamorphoses of Insects. 

§ The most curious assemblage of these forms are 
perhaps those described by Bates (Naturalist on the 
Amazon) as existing in nests of Zcodoma cephalotis, a 
leaf-cutter of Brazil, consisting of three kinds of work- 
ers; 1, workers with small heads; 2, workers-major, 











garding this, Darwin has written of this 
as of a difficulty “ which at first appeared 
to me insuperable, and actually fatal to 
the whole theory ” (that is, of acquisition 
by natural selection); and he goes on to 
say: “If a working ant or other neuter 
insect had been an ordinary animal, I 
should have unhesitatingly assumed that 
all its characters had been slowly acquired 
through natural selection — namely, by 
individuals having been born with slight 
profitable modifications which were inher- 
ited by the offspring, and that these again 
varied, and again were selected, and so 
onwards. But with the working ant we 
have an insect differing greatly from its 
parents, yet absolutely sterile, so that it 
could never have transmitted successively 
acquired modifications of structure or in- 
stinct to its progeny. It may well be 
asked how is it possible to reconcile this 
case with the theory of natural selec- 
tion?” * He then points out the differ- 
ence observable in inherited structure in 
other animals at certain ages and in either 
sex, adding, ‘Hence I can see no great 
difficulty in any character becoming cor- 
related with the sterile condition of cer- 
tain members of insect communities; the 
difficulty lies in understanding how such 
correlated modifications of structure could 
have been slowly accumulated by natural 
selection. This difficulty, though appear- 
ing insuperable, is lessened, or, as | be- 
lieve, disappears, when it is remembered 
that selection may be applied to the fam- 
ily as well as to the individual, and may 
thus gain the desired end.” f 

As instances of these family modifica- 
tions by natural selection, he gives breeds 
of oxen, and a case more to the point, in 
the vegetable world, of stocks, in which 
from the same seed are produced large, 
double, sterile flowers, and a few single, 
fertile plants. Thus, he says, “As with 
the varieties of stock, so with social in- 
sects, selection has been applied to the 
family, and not to the individual, for the 
sake of gaining a serviceable end;” and 
these slight modifications “correlated 
with the sterile condition of certain mem- 
bers of the community, having proved 
advantageous to the community, have 
been transmitted to the fertile males and 
females, with a tendency to produce ster- 
ile members with the same modifications.” 


with large heads, apparently soldiers; 3, colossal fel- 
lows, never coming out of the nest except in case of 
extreme danger, with large hairy heads, and twin ocelli 
in the middle of the forehead, unknown in any other 
species. SQent sal 

Origin o! cies, sixt ition, p. 29 et seq. 
‘hia. pe » P. 29 4 
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But he points out that this process must 
have been repeated many times to pro- 
duce the amount of differerfce seen in 
many social insects, and even then a still 
greater difficulty has to be met, in the 
existence of neuters of different forms 
and sizes in the same nest. This he sup- 
poses to arise from the various modifica- 
tions having at first affected only a few 
neuters, and that “ by the survival of the 
communities with females which produced 
most neuters having the advantageous 
modification, all the neuters came to be 
thus characterized.” It is impossible 
here to give the whole masterly argument 
by which Darwin turns the difficulty 
which he at first supposed to be fatal to 
his theory of natural selection, into a cor- 
roboration of it. To this same cause he 
also attributes the instincts of ants of 
allied species, which in different parts of 
the world act in the same manner as we 
have seen above in the case of slave-mak- 
ers, harvesters, honey-storers, etc.* 

We can hardly say that Mr. Darwin’s 
explanations do away with all the difficul- 
ties of the apparently insoluble problems 
presented by these wonderful communi- 
ties; at the same time it seems impossi- 
ble to suggest any more plausible expla- 
nation. The various forms found in the 
same nest are usually connected by inter- 
mediate forms, and there are also to be 
found there true hermaphrodites as well 
as fertile workers, and how all these forms 
originated, if we reject the theory of natu- 
ral selection, who shall say? Darwin 
himself says: “I must confess that with 
all my faith in natural selection, I should 
neyer have anticipated that this principle 
could have been efficient to so high a de- 
gree, had not the case of these neuter in- 
sects led me to this conclusion.” The 
only alternative suggestion possible is, 
that the workers have the power at will, 
or by blind instinct, to produce these 
several forms by regulating the food sup- 
plied to the larve, or by a peculiar mode 
of treatment; and in this connection it 
would be of special interest to note wheth- 
er the large-headed, strong-jawed workers 
feed habitually upon different substances 
than those which are eaten by the smaller 
workers. Sir John Lubbock has specially 
remarked upon the change of mouth-form 
observable in the larve and perfect in- 
sects of many kinds, in accordance with 
the food requisite to their several states, 
and it seems to us that in that fact may lie 
one key to the mystery. 


* See Origin of Species, sixth edition, p. 232 et seq 
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The same naturalist, in his paper read 
before the Linnean Society in June, 1881, 
brought forward facts which go to prove 
that ants, like bees, have the power by 
selection of food to produce either a queen 
or a worker from a given egg, and if they 
can do this there would not appear to be 
either impossibility or improbability in 
their producing various kinds of workers 
in the same manner, according to the 
needs of the community; for it must be 
remembered that the numbers of each 
form are generally found to be in propor- 
tion to the size of the nest. The point to 
be determined is, whether this is done by 
an act of will, guided by reason and an 
accurate foreknowledge of results, at the 
instigation of some ruling intellect, able to 
secure the necessary co-operation between 
the nursing and foraging parts of the 
community; or whether it results entirely 
from the fact of a particular kind of food 
necessary for the development of differ- 
ent parts of the larva, being only obtaina- 
ble at certain seasons. Even inthe latter 
case the ants must be credited with much 
prescience and great prudence in with- 
holding this food from such of the larve 
as they may desire to retain as workers. 
In either case errors in diet, which must 
sometimes occur, would go far to account 
for the various abnormal forms frequently 
found in formicaries, many of which are 
described by Forel. But if they have, 
indeed, the power of producing the ordi- 
nary forms at will, and deliberately select 
and administer food for that, purpose, 
what a marvellous idea we gain of the 
intelligence of creatures so small in the 
scale of animated beings, and yet able to 
do more with the limited material at com- 
mand than can be accomplished by man 
with all the aid of science accumulated 
during many centuries! It must, of course, 
be very difficult to prove facts which can 
only be observed accurately in the wild 
state, for not only are habits modified by 
confinement, but in artificial formicaries 
it would not be possible to anticipate the 
needs of the captives, and provide them 
with the requisite food at the particular 
time needed; nevertheless, with the at- 
tention of so many able naturalists di- 
rected to a point so interesting and impor- 
tant, we may reasonably hope that what is 
now shadowy and uncertain, will soon be 
definitely proved. 

With regard to other so-called instincts, 
so highly developed in ants, if we accept 
Wallace’s definition of instinct as “ the 
performance by an animal of complex acts 
absolutely without instruction or previ- 





ously acquired knowledge,” * we believe 
it may be proved that very few of the 
acts of ants are instinctive, since the 
young ants are constantly taught their 
work by the elders ; ¢ such, at least, is the 
unvarying report of all observers, and it 
is undoubted that their acts are varied in 
accordance with varying circumstances. 
Even in the building of nests, as we have 
pointed out, the size, shape, and material 
appear to vary in accordance with locality, 
rather than with species. Forel, indeed, 
asserts that nests are often occupied by a 
succession of species, who alter the archi- 
tecture to suit their own convenience, and 
points out that nests are even sometimes 
inhabited by two species, natural ene- 
mies ; but in that case, the apartments are 
always separated by partition walls, thus 
suggesting that the stronger intruders, 
having found a domicile to suit them, have 
conquered a fortion only, and made a 
truce with the former possessors. Nei- 
ther can the well-attested fact of the open- 
ing and shutting of the gates of the for- 
micary night and morning, and during 
rain, be looked upon as an instinctive 
act; whilst the way in which they get rid 
of troublesome neighbors, according to 
McCook, has in it a semblance of grim 
humor thoroughly human. It would seem 
that the gravelled disks of the Texas 
agricultural ant are sometimes intruded 
upon by a small species, who are endured 
patiently for a time, but after a while the 
agriculturals think it necessary to raise 
their platform, taking care to pile their 
little earth pellets, or dricks, just where 
the pigmies dwell, until they are forced 
to emigrate. The care of the young 
would seem to be the most instinctive act 
among ants, but even in this they may be 
said to be guided by reason, since, as 
we pointed out earlier, male and female 
cocoons having been seized inadvertently 
in a slave-making raid, were immediately 
eaten, instead of being conveyed to the 
nest and tenderly nurtured; and another 
instance given by Forel tells of adapta- 
tion to circumstances hardly compatible 
with the common idea of instinct : he says 


* Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection. 
A. R. Wallace, p. 204. 

t Forel says young ants cannot at first distinguish 
friends from foes, but attain the knowledge when from 
four to six days old, when they have arrived at maturity 
and their proper color. Sir John Lubbock looks upon 
the fact of every member of a formicary having a 
knowledge of every other member, as a great and inex- 
plicable mystery, since recognition exists after long 
separation, and is extended to comrades purposely 
painted and disguised, and even to those of their own 
nest born in other formicaries, and therefore cannot be 
explained either by scent or by a certain pass or sign. 
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that sometimes in autumn when the eggs 
are not all hatched, /. fusca and F. san- 
guinea will cover a grass mound with 
mason-work to draw the heat of the sun, 
adding: “ I have once seen a dome of this 
kind three inches high raised in a single 
night by them.” The same writer de- 
scribes the different manner in which 
various species of ants act when they 
have lost their way, which certainly de- 
notes a reasoning faculty. /. fusca wan- 
ders about till she finds it, but never tells 
her companions. /. rufa, F. sanguinea, 
and F. fusca have a difficulty in finding 
their way when loaded; they then put 
down their burdens, turn themselves about 
(s’orienter) till they find the right direc- 
tion, return, take up their loads, and 
march off with them in the right track. 

Darwin writes: “ Those insects which 
possess the most wonderful instincts are 
certainly the most intelligent; ... yet 
the more complex instincts seem to have 
originated independently of intelligence. 
I am, however, far from wishing to deny 
that instinctive actions may lose their 
fixed and untaught character, and be re- 
placed by others performed by the aid of 
the free will.” This would appear appli- 
cable to the actions of the sterile worker 
ants. “On the other hand,” he adds, 
“some intelligent actions after being per- 
formed during many generations become 
converted into instinct, and are inher- 
ited; ”* and this may fairly represent the 
acts of the less intelligent males and 
females in their nuptial flight, in the 
breaking off of their wings, and com- 
mencement of a new colony, which acts 
appear invariable in all species. 

Mr. Darwin has also drawn attention to 
the wonderful brain-power of ants when 
compared with their size. After showing 
that the Hymenoptera, with ants at the 
head of the list, although not possessed 
of a true brain, yet have the cerebral 
ganglia of extraordinary dimensions, he 
goes on to say: — 


It is certain that there may be extraordinary 
mental activity with an extremely small abso- 
lute mass of nervous matter. Thus the won- 
derfully diversified instincts, mental powers, 
and affections of ants, are generally known; 
yet their cerebral ganglia are not so large as 
the quarter of a small pin’s head.. Under this 
latter point of view, the brain of an ant is one 
of the most marvellous atoms of matter in the 
world, perhaps more marvellous than the brain 
of man. 


We feel convinced that no one can read 


* Descent of Man, p. 690, et seq. 





the history of these wonderful insects, a 
history which, thanks to the unwearied 
labors of Lubbock in England, Forel in 
France, and McCook in America, is daily 
becoming more clear and definite, without 
feeling the truth of the above quotation, 
as well as allowing to them the possession 
of that wondrous wisdom attributed to 
them by Solomon. The question to be 
solved is, how they became possessed of 
a wisdom so far in advance of other in- 
sects, and of a brain so much more highly 
organized? Has it been through a proc- 
ess of ‘development in accordance with 
the Darwinian theory, or were they from 
the first as finely constituted, as full of in- 
tellect or instinct, as perfect in social con- 
dition, and as varied in form, as now? 
There is no record to tell. Judging from 
the larval form, Sir John Lubbock traces 
them, in common with other insects, to 
an ancestor resembling the Campodea; 
but far back in geological time they had 
yet assumed their present form, and 
eighty-three species of ants have been 
found among fossils of the tertiary period. 
They are also frequently found imbedded 
in amber, a fact which probably shows 
that, then as now, they had a fondness 
for vegetable gums; but whether these 
ancient ants kept slaves and domestic ani- 
mals, indulged in hunting, mushroom- 
growing, and agriculture, the geologic 
record cannot tell us. 

More, perhaps, will yet be learnt of the 
past, and much more of the present con- 
dition of these curious little people. 
Meanwhile it only remains for us to point 
out their use in the economy of nature, 
and that in truth would seem small in 
comparison with their numbers and ex- 
tensive distribution. They act as scav- 
engers, and destroy a few noxious insects ; 
but as regards mankind, they seem to be 
generally hurtful, destroying vegetation, 
and harboring and encouraging aphides 
and scale-insects, which blight and de- 
stroy plants prized by the human race, 
whilst the ravages committed by them 
in dwellings are well known. Yet even 
in dwellings their presence is not always 
regarded with disfavor, for in the “ Jour- 
nal of the Linnean Society,” vol. ix., we 
are told of an invasion of ants in South 
America which is rather looked upon as 
a boon, since they kill and devour all 
snakes, mice, cockroaches, etc., and then 
having done their work may be dismissed 
by a little cold water sprinkled upon them. 
The driver ants of Africa are said to kill 
even the great python, but we fear they 
would not be so readily dispersed as their 
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American cousins. In truth, how to get 
rid of such troublesome guests, is the 
problem which dwellers in tropical coun- 
tries would be most anxious to solve; 
carbolic acid and water seems to be the 
most efficacious remedy, but rags dipped 
in creosote will sometimes ward off an 
invasion. 

Formic acid was formerly obtained from 
some species; but that is now produced 
chemically. A curious use is made of 
ants by the Indians of Brazil, who em- 
ploy them to close wounds, causing them 
to bite the edges together, and then cut- 
ting off the head; the jaws will not re- 
lax, but hold the wound together till 
healed. They were formerly employed 
as a cruel instrument of torture by South 
African tribes, who tied their victim toa 
tree, smeared his body with grease, and 
placed an ants’ nest at his feet.* The 
Arabs, according to Mr. Moggridge, place 
an ant in the hand of a newly-born child, 
that the virtues of the insect may pass 
into the infant. Naturalists also some- 
times make use of these industrious scav- 
engers. When they require a perfect 
specimen of the smaller vertebrates, they 
place the body in a box, bore a few holes 
in it, and bury. it near an ants’ nest; ina 
few days a perfect and most delicately 
whitened skeleton will be found in the 
box. 

Of all ants, the leaf-cutters would seem 
to be the most destructive, whole planta- 
tions being cleared and destroyed by them 
if the trees are suitable, upon which Belt 
remarks : — 


None of the indigenous trees seem so suitable 
for them as the introduced ones, Through 
long ages the trees and the ants of tropical 
America have been modified together. Varie- 
ties of plants that arose unsuitable for the ants 
have had an immense advantage over others 
that were more suitable, and thus through 
time every indigenous tree that has survived in 
the great struggle, has done so because it had 
originally, or has acquired, some protection 
against the great destroyer. Among intro- 
duced trees some species of even the same 
genus are more acceptable than others. Thus, 
in the orange tribe, the lime is less liked than 
other species.t 


Some trees, as the bull’s-horn thorn, are 
curiously protected from these destroy- 
ers. The honey glands with which they 
are furnished, attract a small species of 
honey-feeding ant, which make their nest 


* This was the stinging ant, which builds the curious 
nests in trees called negro-heads, so named from their 
shape and size. 

t Naturalist in Nicaragua, Belt, p. 74. 





in the thorns, and keep off the larger spe- 
cies. The balance of good or evil in re- 
gard to these insects seems certainly to 
turn sadly towards the latter; but we be- 
lieve that some day their beneficent uses 
will be discovered. 

The geographical distribution of ants 
is of great interest, but cannot be treated 
of at length in this article. They are 
found in all the continents, in the islands 
of the oriental archipelago, and in Aus- 
tralia, but some species may be regarded 
as truly cosmopolitan, whilst the range of 
others seems restricted. It is not easy 
to understand how they have become so 
widely distributed, especially when we 
find species strongly resembling each oth- 
er, or even identical, and with similar 
habits, in such widely separated countries 
as Australia and Mexico; others, as the 
harvesters, in India, Africa, southern Eu- 
rope, and America, and others in Africa, 
Australia, and Brazil, but not in Europe. 
We cannot, however, pursue this subject 
farther; it requires much greater knowl- 
edge than we at present possess, not only 
of ants, but of the modes of distribution, 
and of the facilities existing for that dis- 
tribution, in far distant ages; and there- 
fore offers a wide and most interesting 
field of research for the naturalist. 

It will be observed that we have not 
spoken of the white ants, or sermites, 
whose terribly destructive powers are so 
well known. They have been purposel 
omitted, as not being true ants, although 
strongly resembling them in form and 
mode of life; but they belong to a differ- 
ent order, the Veuroptera, the points of 
difference between which and the Hyme- 
noptera, to which order belong ants, bees, 
and other most intelligent insects, are to 
be looked for in the wings, mouth, and 
other parts of the perfect insect; but the 
great difference is to be found in the 
larve, which in the Hymenoptera are 
apod and vermiform, whilst in the Veu- 
roptera, although sometimes quiescent, 
they are usually active creatures with six 
legs, resembling more or less the perfect 
insect. 

The termites or white ants are chiefly 
remarkable for the great strength and 
size of their conical dwellings, which are 
often twelve feet high, built of mud ce- 
mented together so firmly that men and 
cattle often make them a post of observa- 
tion. In the interior of these huge nests 
are numerous galleries and chambers, one 
of which contains a queen, an ugly mon- 
strosity, the body being distended to an 
enormous size with eggs of which she is 
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computed to lay eighty thousand in twen- 
ty-four hours. She is usually enclosed 
by the workers in a chamber just large 
enough for her, with passages whereby 
they pass backwards and forwards to con- 
vey her food, and remove the eggs, as 
they are laid, to the nurseries. There is 
also a single male called a king, and work- 
ers of various kinds. One species found 
in the south of France has been studied 
by M. Lespes, who describes besides the 
perfect male and female, some smaller 
winged males and females, which he calls 
little kings and queens ; large-headed in- 
dividuals employed only in guarding the 
nest, and therefore called soldiers, which 
some believe to be the pupe; individuals 
somewhat resembling the winged ones, 
but wingless and eyeless, with larger and 
rounder heads, which are the workers of 
the community, also some other less de- 
fined forms. Much, however, has yet to 
be learnt of these curious insects, at pres- 
ent known chiefly as objects of dread in 
the tropics, where they devour everything 
which comes in their way, and are pecul- 
iarly destructive of woodwork, eating 
away the interior of beams, legs of ta- 
bles, and other furniture, and leaving only 
a shell ready to fall to pieces at a touch. 
With the exception of the one species in 
the south of France, these pests are at 
present unknown in Europe, but they are 
found as fossils in many countries and in 
the coal-measures of Great Britain, so 
that they are an older race than the true 
ants, and had in early geological times a 
much wider range than at present. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A LITTLE PILGRIM: 


IN THE UNSEEN, 
(FOR EASTER.) 


SHE had been talking of dying only the 
evening before, with a friend, and had de- 
scribed her own sensations after a long 
illness when she had been at the point of 
death. “I suppose,” she said, “that I 
was as nearly gone as any one ever was 
to come back again. There was no pain 
in it, only a sense of sinking down, down 
— through the bed as if nothing could hold 
me or give me support enough — but no 
pain.” And then they had spoken of an- 
other friend in the same circumstances, 
who also had come back from the very 
verge, and who described her sensations 
as those of one floating upon a summer 
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sea without pain or suffering, in a lovely 
nook of the Mediterranean, blue as the 
sky. These soft and soothing images of 
the passage which all men dread had been 
talked over with low voices, yet with 
smiles and a grateful sense that “the 
warm precincts of the cheerful day ” were 
once more familiar to both. And very 
cheerfully she went to rest that night, talk- 
ing of what was to be done on the mor- 
row, and fell asleep sweetly in her little 
room, with its shaded light and curtained 
window, and little pictures on the dim 
walls. All was quiet in the house: soft 
breathing of the sleepers, soft murmuring 
of the spring wind outside, a wintry moon 
very clear and full in the skies, a little 
town all hushed and quiet, everything lying 
defenceless, unconscious, in the safe keep- 
ing of God. 

How soon she woke no one can tell. 
She woke and lay quite still, half-roused, 
half-hushed, in that soft languor that at- 
tends a happy waking. She was happy 
always in the peace of a heart that was 
humble and faithful and pure, but yet had 
been used to wake to a consciousness of 
little pains and troubles, such as even to 
her meekness were sometimes hard to 
bear. But on this morning there were 
none of these. She lay in a kind of hush 
of happiness and ease, not caring to make 
any further movement, lingering over the 
sweet sensation of that waking. She had 
no desire to move nor to break the spell 
of the silence and peace. It was still 
very early she supposed, and probably it 
might be hours yet before any one came 
to call her. It might even be that she 
should sleep again. She had no wish to 
move, she lay at such luxurious ease and 
calm. But by-and-by, as she came to full 
possession of her waking senses, it ap- 
peared to her that there was some change 
in the atmosphere, in the scene. There 
began to steal into the air about her the 
soft dawn as of a summer morning, the 
lovely blueness of the first opening of 
daylight before the sun. It could not be 
the light of the moon which she had seen 
before she went to bed: and all was so 
still that it could not be the bustling, win- 
try day which comes at that time of the 
year late, to find the world awake before 
it. This was different; it was like the 
summer dawn, a soft suffusion of light 
growing every moment. And by-and-by 
it occurred to her that she was not in the 
little room where she had lain down. 
There were no dim walls or roof, her little 
pictures were all gone, the curtains at her 
window. The discovery gave her no un- 
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easiness in that delightful calm. She lay 
still to think of it all, to wonder, yet un- 
disturbed. It half amused her that these 
things should be changed, but did not 
rouse her yet with any shock of alteration. 
The light grew fuller and fuller round, 
growing into day, clearing her eyes from 
the sweet mist of the first waking. Then 
she raised herself upon her arm. She was 
not in her room, she was in no scene she 
knew. Indeed it was scarcely a scene at 
all, nothing but light, so soft and lovely 
that it soothed and caressed her eyes. 
She thought all at once of a summer 
morning when she was a child, when she 
had woke in the deep night which yet was 
day, early, so early that the birds were 
scarcely astir, and had risen up with a 
delicious sense of daring and of being all 
alone in the mystery of the sunrise, in the 
unawakened world which lay at her feet to 
be explored, as if she were Eve just en- 
tering upon Eden. It was curious how 
all those childish sensations, long forgot- 
ten, came back to her as she found herself 
so unexpectedly out of her sleep in the 
open air and light. In the recollection of 
that lovely hour, with a smile at herself, 
so different as she now knew herself to 
be, she was moved to rise and look a lit- 
tle more closely about her and see where 
she was. 

When I call her a little Pilgrim, I do 
not mean that she was a child; on the 
contrary, she was not even young. She 
was little by nature, with as little flesh 
and blood as was consistent with mortal 
life; and she was one of those who are 
always little for love. The tongue found 
diminutives for her, the heart kept her in 
a perpetual youth. She was so modest 
and so gentle that she always came last 
so long as there was any one whom she 
could put before her. But this little body 
and the soul which was not little, and 
the heart which was big and great, had 
known all the round of sorrows that fill a 
woman’s life, without knowing any of its 
warmer blessings. She had nursed the 
sick, she had entertained the weary, she 
had consoled the dying. She had gone 
about the world, which had no prize or 
recompense for her, with a smile. Her 
little presence had been always bright. 
She was not clever; you might have said 
she had no mind at all; but so wise and 
right and tender a heart that it was as 
good as genius. This is to let you know 
what this little Pilgrim had been. 

She rose up, and it was strange how 
like she felt to the child she remembered 
in that still summer morning so many 
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me ago. Her little body, which had 
een worn and racked with pain, felt as 
light and unconscious of itself as then. 
She took her first step forward with the 
same sense of pleasure, yet of awe, sup- 
pressed delight and daring and wild ad- 
venture, yet perfect safety. But then the 
recollection of the little room in which she 
had fallen asleep came quickly, strangely 
over her, confusing her mind. “1 must 
be dreaming, I suppose,” she said to her- 
self, regretfully ; for it was all so sweet 
that she wished it to be true. Her move- 
ment called her attention to herself, and 
she found that she was dressed, not in 
her night-dress as she had lain down, but 
in a dress she did not know. She paused 
for a moment to look at it, and wonder. 
She had never seen it before ; she did not 
make out how it was made, or what stuff 
it was, but it fell so pleasantly about her, 
it was so soft and light, that in her con- 
fused state she abandoned that subject 
with only an additional sense of pleasure. 
And now the atmosphere became more 
distinct to her. She saw that under her 
feet was a greenness as of close velvet 
turf, both cool and warm, cool and soft to 
touch, but with no damp in it, as might 
have been at that early hour, and with 
flowers showing here and there. She 
stood looking round her, not able to iden- 
tify the landscape because she was still 
confused a little, and then walked softly 
on, all the time afraid lest she should 
awake and lose the sweetness of it all, 
and the sense of rest and happiness. She 
felt so light, so airy, as if she could skim 
across the field like any child. It was 
bliss enough to breathe and move with 
every organ so free. After more than 
fifty years of hard service in the world to 
feel like this, even in a dream! She 
smiled to herself at her own pleasure; 
and then once more, yet more potently, 
there came back upon her the appearance 
of her room in which she had fallen asleep. 
How had she got from there to here? 
Had she been carried away in her sleep, 
or was it only a dream, and would she by- 
and-by find herself between the four dim 
walls again? Then this shadow of recol- 
lection faded away once more, and she 
moved forward, walking in a soft rapture 
over the delicious turf. Presently she 
came to a little mound upon which she 
paused to look about her. Every moment 
she saw a little further: blue hills far 
away, extending in long, sweet distance, 
an indefinite landscape, but fair and vast, 
so that there could be seen no end to it, 
not even the line of the horizon — save at 
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one side where there seemed to be a great 
shadowy gateway, and something dim be- 
—_ She turned from the brightness to 
ook at this, and when she had looked for 
some time she saw what pleased her still 
more, though she had been so happy be- 
fore, people coming in. They were too 
far off for her to see clearly, but many 
came, each apart, one figure only at a 
time. To watch them amused her in the 
delightful leisure of her mind. Who were 
they? she wondered; but no doubt soon 
some of them would come this way, and 
she would see. Then suddenly she 
seemed to hear, as if in answer to her 
question, some one say, “ Those who are 
coming in are the people who have died 
onearth.” “Died!” she said to herself 
aloud, with a wondering sense of the in- 
appropriateness of the word, which almost 
came the length of laughter. In this 
sweet air, with such a sense of life about, 
to:suggest such an idea was almost ludi- 
crous. She was so occupied with this 
that she did not look round to see who 
the speaker might be. She thought it 
over, amused, but with some new con- 
fusion of the mind. Then she said, 
“ Perhaps I have died too,” with a laugh 
to herself at the absurdity of the thought. 

“Yes,” said the other voice, echoing 
that gentle laugh of hers, “ you have died 
too.” 

She turned round and saw another 
standing by her, a woman, younger and 
fairer and more stately than herself, but 
of so sweet a countenance that our little 
Pilgrim felt no shyness, but recognized a 
friend at once. She was more occupied 
looking at this new face, and feeling her- 
self at once so much happier (though she 
had been so happy before) in finding a 
companion who would tell her what every- 
thing was, than in considering what these 
words might mean. But just then once 
more the recollection of the four walls, 
with their little pictures hanging, and the 
window with its curtains drawn, seemed to 
come round her for a moment, so that her 
whole soul was in a confusion. And as 
this vision slowly faded away (though she 
could not tell which was the vision, the 
darkened room or this lovely light), her 
attention came back to the words at which 
she had laughed, and at which the other 
had laughed as she repeated them. Died? 
— was it possible that this could be the 
meaning of it all. 

“ Died?” she said, looking with wonder 
in her companion’s face, which smiled 
back to her. “But do you mean—— 
You cannot mean—— I have never 





been so.well. I am so strong. I have 
no trouble — anywhere. I am full of life.” 

The other nodded her beautiful head 
with a more beautiful smile, and the little 
Pilgrim burst out in a great cry of joy, 
and said, — 

“Is this all? Is it over? —is it all 
over? Is it possible that this can be 
all?” 

“Were you afraid of it?” the other 
said. 

There was a little agitation for the mo- 
ment in her heart. She was so glad, so 
relieved and thankful, that it took away 
her breath. She could not get over the 
wonder of it. 

“To think one should look forward to 
it so long, and wonder and be even un- 
happy trying to divine what it will be-— 
and this all!” 

“Ah, but the angel was very gentle 
with you,” said the young woman. “ You 
were so tender and worn that he only 
smiled and took you sleeping. There are 
other ways: but it is always wonderful to 
think it is over, as you say.” 

The little Pilgrim could do nothing but 
talk of it as one does after a very great 
event. “Are you sure, quite sure, it is 
so?” she said. ‘“ It would be dreadful to 
find it only a dream, to go to sleep again, 
and wake up — there ——” This thought 
troubled her for a moment. The vision 
of the bedchamber came back, but this 
time she felt it was only avision. “Were 
you afraid too?” she said, in a low voice. 

“TI never thought of it at all,” the beau- 
tiful stranger said. “I did not think it 
would come to me: but I was very sorry 
for the others to whom it came, and 

rudged that they should lose the beauti- 
ul earth and life, and all that was so 
sweet.” 

“My dear!” cried the Pilgrim, as if 
she had never died, “ok, but this is far 
sweeter ! and the heart is so light, and it 
is happiness only to breathe. Is it heaven 
here? It must be heaven.” 

“TI do not know if it is heaven. We 
have so many things to learn. They can- 
not tell ~ everything at once,” said the 
beautiful lady. “1 have seen some of the 
people I was sorry for, and when I told 
them we laughed —as you and I laughed 
just now — for pleasure.” 

“ That makes me think,” said the little 
Pilgrim; “if I have died as you say — 
which is so strange and me so living —if 
I have died, they will have found it out. 
The house will be all dark, and they 
will be breaking their hearts. Oh, how 
could I forget them in my selfishness, 
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and be happy! I so lighthearted, while 
they ——” 

She sat down hastily and covered her 
face with her hands and wept. The other 
looked at her for a moment, then kissed 
her for comfort and cried too. The two 
happy creatures sat there weeping to- 
gether, thinking of those they had left 
behind, with an exquisite grief which was 
not unhappiness, which was sweet with 
love and pity. “ And oh,” said the little 
Pilgrim, “ what can we do to tell them not 
to grieve? Cannot you send, cannot you 
speak — cannot one go to tell them?” 

The heavenly stranger shook her head. 

“It is not well they allsay. Sometimes 
one has been permitted; but they do not 
know you,” she said with a pitiful look in 
her sweet eyes. “My mother told me 
that her heart was so sick for me, she was 
allowed to go; and she went and stood by 
me, and spoke to me, and I did not know 
her. She came back so sad and sorry 
that they took her at once to our Father 
—and there you know she found that it 
was all well. All is well when you are 
there.” 

“ Ah,” said the little Pilgrim, “I have 
been thinking of other things. Of how 
happy I was, and of #hem — but never of 
the Father — just as if I had not died.” 

The other smiled upon her with a won- 
derful smile. 

“Do you think he will be offended? 
our Father? as if he were one of us?” 
she said. 

And then the little Pilgrim in her sud- 
den grief to have forgotten him became 
conscious of a new rapture unexplainable 
in words. She felt his understanding to 
envelop her little spirit with a soft and 
clear penetration, and that nothing she 
did or said could ever be misconceived 
more. ‘“ Will you take me to him?” she 
said, trembling yet glad, clasping her 
hands. And once again the other shook 
her head. 

“They will take us both when it is 
time,” she said. ‘“ We do not go at our 
own will. But I have seen our Brother —” 

“Oh, take me to him!” the little Pil- 
grim cried. ‘Let me see his face! I have 
so many things to say to him. I want to 
ask him —— Oh, take me to where I can 
see his face!” 

And then once again the heavenly lady 
smiled. 

“I have seen him,” she said. “ He is 
always about — now here, now there. He 
will come and see you perhaps when you 
are not thinking. But when he pleases. 
We do not think here of what we will — ” 





The little Pilgrim sat very still wonder- 
ing at all this. She had thought when a 
soul left the earth that it went at once to 
God, and thought of nothing more except 
worship and singing of praises. But this 
was different from her thoughts. She sat 
and pondered and wondered. She was 
baffled at many points. She was not 
changed as she expected, but so much 
like herself still—still perplexed, and 
feeling herself foolish, not understanding, 
toiling after a something which she could 
not grasp. The only difference was that 
it was no trouble to Ler now. Shesmiled 
at herself, and at her dulness, feeling 
sure that by-and-by she would under- 
stand. 

“ And don’t you wonder too?” she said 
to her companion, which was a speech 
such as she used to make upon the earth 
when people thought her little remarks 
disjointed, and did not always see the 
connection of them. But her friend of 
heaven knew what she meant. 

“TI do nothing but wonder,” she said, 
“for it is all so natural— not what we 
thought.” 

“Is it long since you have been here ?” 
the Pilgrim said. 

“I came before you — but how long or 
how short I cannot tell, for that is not how 
we count. Wecount only by what hap- 
pens to us. And nothing yet has hap- 
pened to me except that I have seen our 
Brother. My mother sees him always. 
That means she has lived here a long time 
and well ——” 

“ Is it possible to live ill — in heaven?” 
The little Pilgrim’s eyes grew large as if 
they were going to have tears in them, 
and a little shadow seemed to come over 
her. But the other laughed softly and 
restored all her confidence. 

“T have told you I do not know if it is 
heaven or not. No one does ill, but some 
do little and some do much, just as it used 
to be. Do you remember in Dante there 
was a lazy spirit that stayed about the 
gates and never got farther? but perhaps 
you never read that.” 

“T was not clever,” said the little Pil- 
grim wistfully; “no, I never read it. I 
wish I had known more.” 

Upon which the beautiful lady kissed 
her again to give her courage, and said, — 

“Tt does not matter atall. It all comes 
to you whether you have known it or 
not.” 

“Then your mother came here long 
ago?” said the Pilgrim. “Ah, then 
shall see my mother too.” 

“Oh, very soon, as soon as she can 
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come; but there are so many things to 
do. Sometimes we can go and meet those 
who are coming, but it is not always so. 
I remember that she had a message. She 
could not leave her business you may be 
sure, or she would have been here.” 

“Then you know oy mother? Oh, and 
my dearest father too?” 

“We all know each other,” the lady 
said with a smile. 

“ And you? did you come to meet me 
— only out of kindness, though I do not 
know you?” the little Pilgrim said. 

“Tam nothing but an idler,” said the 
beautiful lady, “making acquaintance. I 
am of little use as yet. I was very hard 
worked before I came here, and they think 
it well that we should sit in the sun and 
take a little rest and find things out.” 

Then the little Pilgrim sat still and 
mused, and felt in her heart that she had 
found many things out. What she had 
heard had been wonderful, and it was 
more wonderful still to be sitting here all 
alone save for this lady, yet so happy and 
at ease. She wanted to sing, she was so 
happy, but remembered that she was old 
and had lost her voice, and then remem- 
bered again that she was no longer old, and 
perhaps had found it again. And then it 
occurred to her to remember how she had 
learned to sing, and how beautiful her sis- 
ter’s voice was, and how heavenly to hear 
her: which made her remember that this 
dear sister would be weeping, not singing, 
down where she had come from —and 
immediately the tears stood in her eyes. 

“Oh,” she said, “I never thought we 
should cry when we came here. I thought 
there were no tears in heaven.” 

“ Did you think, then, that we were all 
turned into stone?” cried the beautiful 

-lady. “It says God shall wipe away all 
tears from our faces, which is not like 
saying there are to be no tears.” 

Upon which the little Pilgrim, glad that 
it was permitted to be sorry, though she 
was so happy, allowed herself to think 
upon the place she had so lately left. 
And she seemed to see her little room 
again with all the pictures hanging as she 
had left them, and the house darkened, 
and the dear faces she knew all sad and 
troubled; and to hear them saying over to 
each other all the little careless words she 
had said as if they were out of the Scrip- 
tures, and crying if any one but men- 
tioned her name, and putting .on crape 
and black dresses, and iamenting as if 
that which had happened was something 
very terrible. She cried at this and yet 
felt half inclined to laugh, but would aot 
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because it would be disrespectful to 
those she loved. One thing did not occur 
to her, and that was that they would be 
carrying her body which she had left be- 
hind her away to the grave. She did not 
think of this because she was not aware 
of the loss, and felt far too much herself 
to think that there was another part of her 
being buried in the ground. From this 
she was aroused by her companion asking 
her a question. 

“ Have you left many there?” she said. 

“No one,” said the little Pilgrim, “to 
whom I was the first on earth: but they 
loved me all the same — and if I could 
only, only let them know ——” 

“ But I left one to whom I was the first 
on earth,” said the other, with tears in 
her beautiful eyes, “and oh, how glad I 
should be to be less happy if he might be 
less sad.” 

“ And you cannot go? you cannot go to 
him and tell him? Oh, I wish!” —cried 
the little Pilgrim, but then she paused, 
for the wish died all away in her heart 
into a tender love for this poor, sorrowful 
man whom she did not know; this gave 
her the sweetest pang she had ever felt, 
for she knew that all was well, and yet 
was so sorry and would have willingly 
given up her happiness for his. All this 
the lady read in her eyes or her heart, 
and loved her for it, and they took hands 
and were silent together, thinking of those 
they had left, as we upon earth think of 
those who have gone from us, but only 
with far more understanding, and far 
greater love. “ And have you never been 
able to do anything for him?” our Pilgrim 
said. 

Then the beautiful lady’s face flushed 
all over with the most heavenly warmth 
and light. Her smile ran over like the 
bursting out of the sun. “Oh, I will tell 
you,” she said. “There was a moment 
when he was very sad and perplexed, not 
knowing what tothink. There was some- 
thing he could not understand; nor could 
I understand, nor did I know what it was 
until it was said to me you may go and 
tell him. And I went in the early morn- 
ing before he was awake, and kissed him, 
and said it in his ear. He woke up ina 
moment and understood, and everything 
was clear to him. Afterwards I heard 
him say, ‘It is true that the night brings 
counsel. I had been troubled and dis- 
tressed all day long, but in the morning 
it was quite clear to me.’ And the other 
answered, ‘ Your brain was refreshed and 
that made your judgment clear.’ But 
they never knew it wasI! That was a 
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great delight. The dear souls! they are 
so foolish,” she cried with the sweetest 
laughter that ran into tears. ‘One cries 
because one is so happy; it is just a silly 
old habit,” she said. 

“ And you were not grieved, it did not 
hurt you — that he did not know ——” 

“Oh, not then; not then! I did not 
go to him for that. When you have been 
here a little longer you will see the differ- 
ence. When you go for yourself, out of 
impatience because it still seems to you 
that you must know best, and they don’t 
know you, then it strikes to your heart; 
but when you go to help them—ah,” 
she cried, “when he comes how much I 
shall have to tell him! You thought it 
was sleep when it was I—when you 
woke so fresh and clear it was 1 that 
kissed you; you thought it your duty to 
me to be sad afterwards and were angry 
with yourself because you had wronged 
me of the first thoughts of your waking 
— when it was all me, all through!” 

“1 begin to understand,” said the little 
Pilgrim; “but why should they not see 
us, and why should not we tellthem? It 
would seem so natural. If they saw us 
it would make them so happy, and so 
sure.” 

Upon this the lady shook her head. 

“The worst of itis not that they are 
not sure —it is the parting. If this makes 
us sorry here, how can they escape the 
sorrow of it even if they saw ‘us ?—for 
we must be parted. We cannot go back 
to live with them, or why should we have 
died? And then we must all live our 
lives, they in their way, we in ours. We 
must not weigh them down, but only help 
them when it is seen that there is need 
for it. All this we shall know better by- 
and-by.” 

“You make it so clear, and your face is 
so bright,” said our little Pilgrim grate- 
fully, “ you must have known a great deal, 
and understood even when you were in 
the world.” 

“] was as foolish as I could be,” said 
the other, with her laugh that was as 
sweet as music; “yet thought I knew, 
and they thought I knew; but all that 
does not matter now.” 

“T think it matters—for look how 
much you have showed me; but tell me 
one thing more — how was it said to you 
that you must go and tell him? Was it 
some one who spoke — was it - 

Her face grew so bright that all the 
past brightness was as a dull sky to this. 
It gave out such a light of happiness, 
that the little Pilgrim was dazzled. 





“TI was wandering about,” she said, 
“to see this new place. My mother had 
come back between two errands she had, 
and had come to see me and tell me ev- 
erything; and I was straying about won- 
dering what I was to do, when suddenly I 
saw some one coming along, as it might 
be now = 

She paused and looked up, and the little 
Pilgrim looked up too with her heart beat- 
ing, but there was no one. Then she 
gave a little sigh, and turned and listened 
again. 

“I had not been looking for him, or 
thinking. You know my mind is too 
light. I am pleased with whatever is be- 
fore me: and I was so curious, for my 
mother had told me many things; when 
suddenly I caught sight of Him passing 
by. He was going on, and when I saw 
this a panic seized me, lest he should pass 
and say nothing. I donot know what I 
did. I flung myself upon his robe, and 
got hold of it, or at least I think so. I 
was in such an agony lest he should pass 
and never notice me. But that was my 
folly. Hepass! As if that could be!” 

“ And what did he say to you?” cried 
the little Pilgrim, her heart almost aching, 
it beat so high with sympathy and expec- 
tation. 

The lady looked at her for a little with- 
out saying anything. 

‘*T cannot tell you,” she said, “any 
more than I can tell if this is heaven. It 
is a mystery. When you see him you 
will know. It will be all you have ever 
hoped for and more besides, for he under- 
stands everything. He knows what is in 
our hearts about those we have left, and 
why he sent for us before them. ‘There 
is no need totell him anything; he knows. 
He will come when it is time; and after 
you have seen him you will know what to 
do.’ 

Then the beautiful lady turned her eyes 
towards the gate, and while the little Pil- 
grim was still gazing, disappeared from 
her, and went to comfort some other 
stranger. They were dear friends always, 
and met often, but not again in the same 
way. 


When she was thus left alone again, 
the little Pilgrim sat still upon the grassy 
mound, quite tranquil and happy, without 
wishing to move. There was such a 
sense of well-being in her that she liked 
to sit there and look about her, and 
breathe the delightful air, like the air of 
a summer morning, without wishing for 
anything. 
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“ How idle I am!” she said to herself, 
in the very words she had often used be- 
fore she died ; but then she was idle from 
weakness, and now from happiness. She 
wanted for nothing. To be alive was so 
sweet. There was a great deal to think 
about in what she had heard, but she did 
not even think about that, only resigned 
herself to the delight of sitting there in 
the sweet air and being happy. Many 
people were coming and going, and they 
all knew her, and smiled upon her, and 
those who were at a distance would wave 
their hands. This did not surprise her 
at all, for though she was a stranger, she 
too felt that she knew them all; but that 
they should be so kind was a delight to 
her which words could not tell. She sat 
and mused very sweetly about all that had 
been told her, and wondered whether she 
too might go sometimes, and with a kiss 
and a whisper clear up something that 
was dark in the mind of some one who 
loved her. “I that never was clever!” 
she said to herself, with a smile. And 
chiefly she thought of a friend whom she 
loved, who was often in great perplexity, 
and did not know how to guide herself 
amid the difficulties of the world. 

The little Pilgrim half laughed with 
delight, and then half cried with longin 
to go as the beautiful lady had done, an 
make something clear that had been dark 
before, to this friend. As she was think- 
ing what a pleasure it would be, some one 
came up to her, crossing over the flowery 
greenness, leaving the path on purpose. 
This was a being younger than the lady 
who had spoken to her before, with flow- 
ing hair all crisped with touches of sun- 
shine, and a dress all white and soft, like 
the feathers of a white dove. There was 
something in her face different from that 
of the other, by which the little Pilgrim 
knew somehow, without knowing how, 
that she had come here as a child, and 
grown up in this celestial place. She was 
tall and fair, and came along with so mu- 
sical a motion, as if her foot scarcely 
touched the ground, that she might have 
had wings: and the little Pilgrim indeed 
was not sure as she watched, whether it 
might not perhaps be an angel; for she 
knew that there were angels among the 
blessed people who were coming and 
going about, but had not been able yet to 
find one out. She knew that this new 
comer was coming to her, and turned 
towards her with a smile and a throb at 
her heart of expectation. But when the 
heavenly maiden drew nearer, her face, 
though it was so fair, looked to the Pilgrim 
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like another face, which she had known 
very well — indeed, like the homely and 
troubled face of the friend of whom she 
had been thinking. And so she smiled 
all the more, and held out her hands and 
said, “1 am sure I know you,” upon which 
the other kissed her and said, “ We all 
know each other; but I have seen you 
often before you came here,” and knelt 
down by her, among the flowers that were 
growing, just in front of some tall lilies 
that grew over her, and made a lovely 
canopy over her head. There was some- 
thing in her face that was like a child — 
her mouth so soft as if it had never spoken 
anything but heavenly words, her eyes 
brown and golden as if they were filled 
with light. She took the little Pilgrim’s 
hands in hers, and held them and 
smoothed them between her own. These 
hands had been very thin and worn be- 
fore, but now, when the Pilgrim looked at 
them, she saw that they became softer 
and whiter every moment with the touch 
of this immortal youth. 

“T knew you were coming,” said the 
maiden. “When my mother has wanted 
me I have seen you there. And you were 
thinking of her now—that was how I 
found you.” 

** Do you know then what one thinks?” 
said the little Pilgrim, with wondering 
eyes. 

“It is in the air; and when it concerns 
us it comes to us like the breeze. But 
we who are the children here, we feel it 
more quickly than you.” 

“Are you a child?” said the little Pil- 
grim, “or are you an angel? Sometimes 
you are like a child; but then your face 
shines and you are like—— You must 
have some name for it here; there is 
nothing among the words I know.” And 
then she paused a little, still looking at 
her, and cried, ‘‘ Oh, if she could but see 
you, little Margaret! That would do her 
most good of all.” 

Then the maiden Margaret shook her 
lovely head. ‘“ What does her most good 
is the will of the Father,” she said. 

At this the little Pilgrim felt once 
more that thrill of expectation and awe. 
“Oh, child, you have seen him?” she 
cried. 

And the other smiled. 


“ Have you for- 
gotten who they are that always behold 


his face? We have never had any fear 
or trembling. We are not angels, and 
there is no other name; we are the chil- 
dren. There is something given to us 
beyond the others. We have had no 
other home.” 
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“ Oh, tell me, tell me!” the little Pil- 
grim cried. 

Upon this Margaret kissed her, putting 
her soft cheek against hers, and said, “ It 
is a mystery; it cannot be put into words; 
in your time you will know.” 

“ When you touch me you change me, 
and I grow like you,” the Pilgrim said. 
“ Ah, i she could see us together, you 
and me! And will you go to her soon 
again? And do you see them always 
what they are doing? and take care of 
them?” 

“It is our Father who takes care of 
them, and our Lord who is our Brother. 
I do his errands when I am able. Some- 
times he will let me go, sometimes an- 
other, according as it is best. Whoam I 
that I should take care of them? I serve 
them when I may.” 

“But you do not forget them?” the 
Pilgrim said, with wistful eyes. 

“ We love them always,” said Margaret. 
She was more still than the lady who had 
first spoken with the Pilgrim. Her coun- 
tenance was full of a heavenly calm. It 
had never known passion nor anguish. 
Sometimes there was in it a far-seeing 
look of vision, sometimes the simplicity 
of a child. “But what are we in com- 
parison? For he loves them more than 
we do. When he keeps us from them it 
is for love. We must each live our own 
life.” 

“But it is hard for them sometimes,” 
said the little Pilgrim, who could not with- 
— her thoughts from those she had 

eit. 

“They are never forsaken,” said the 
angel maiden. 

“But oh! there are worse things than 
sorrow,” the little Pilgrim said; “ there is 
wrong, there is evil, Margaret. Will not 
he send you to step in before them, to 
save them from wrong?” 

“It is not for us to judge,” said the 
young Margaret, with eyes full of heavenly 
wisdom; “our Brother has it all in his 
hand. We do not read their hearts, like 
him. Sometimes you are permitted to 
see the battle ——” 

The little Pilgrim covered her eyes with 
her hands. “1 could not—I could not! 
unless I knew they were to win the day.” 

“They will win the day in the end. 
But sometimes, when it was being lost, I 
have seen in his face a something — I 
cannot tell— more love than before. 
Something that seemed to say, ‘ My child, 
my child, would that I could do it for 
thee, my child!’” 

“Oh! that is what I have always felt,” 
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cried the Pilgrim, clasping her hands ; her 
eyes were dim, her heart for a moment 
almost forgot its blessedness. “But he 
could —oh, little Margaret! he could! 
You have forgotten — Lord, if thou wilt 
thou canst ——” 

The child of heaven looked at her 
mutely, with sweet, grave eyes, in which 
there. was much that confused her who 
was a stranger here ; and once more softly 
shook her head. 

“Is it that he will not then?” said the 
other with a low voice of awe. “Our 
Lord, who died — he ——” 

“Listen,” said the other, “I hear his 
step on the way.” 

The little Pilgrim rose up from the 
mound on which she was sitting. Her 
soul was confused with wonder and fear. 
She had thought that an angel might step 
between a soul on earth and sin, and that 
if one but prayed and prayed, the dear 
Lord would stand between and deliver 
the tempted. She had meant when she 
saw his face to ask him—to save. Was 
not he born, did-not he live, and die to 
save? The angel maiden looked at her 
all the while with eyes that understood all 
her perplexity and her doubt, but spoke 
not. Thus it was that before the Lord 
came to her the sweetness of her first 
blessedness was obscured, and she found 
that here too, even here, though in a mo- 
ment she should see him, there was need 
for faith. Young Margaret, who had 
been kneeling by her, rose up too and 
stood among the lilies, waiting, her soft 
countenance shining, her eyes turned 
towards him who was coming. Upon her 
there was no cloud nor doubt. She was 
one of the children of that land familiar 
with his presence. And in the air there 
was a sound such as those who hear it 
alone can describe —a sound as of help 
coming and safety, like the sound of a 
deliverer when one is in deadly danger, 
like the sound of a conqueror, like the 
step of the dearest-beloved coming home. 
As it came nearer the fear melted away 
out of the beating heart of the Pilgrim. 
Who could fear so near him? her breath 
went away from her, her heart out of her 
bosom to meet his coming. Oh, never 
fear could live where he was! Her soul 
was all confused, but it was with hope 
and joy. She held out her hands in that 
amaze, and dropped upon her knees not 
knowing what she did. 

He was going about his Father’s busi- 
ness, not lingering, yet neither making 
haste; and the calm and peace which the 
little Pilgrim had seen in the faces of the 
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blessed, were but reflections from the 
majestic gentleness of the countenance to 
which, all quivering with happiness and 
wonder, she lifted up her eyes. Many 
things there had been in her mind to say 
to him. She wanted to ask for those she 
loved some things which perhaps he had 
overlooked. She wanted to say, “Send 
me.” It seemed to her that here was the 
occasion she had longed for all her life. 
Oh, how many times had she wished to 
be able to go to him, to fall at his feet, to 
show him something which had been left 
undone, something which perhaps for her 
asking he would remember to do. But 
when this dream of her life was fulfilled, 
and the little Pilgrim kneeling, and all 
shaken and trembling with devotion and 
joy, was at his feet, lifting her face to 
him, seeing him, hearing him — then she 
said nothing to him at all. She nolonger 
wanted to say anything, or wanted any- 
thing except what he chose, or had power 
to think of anything except that all was 
well, and everything — everything, as it 
should be in his hand. It seemed to her 
that all that she had ever hoped for was 
fulfilled when she met the look in his 
eyes. At first it seemed too bright for her 
to meet, but next moment she knew it 
was all that was needed to light up the 
world, and in it everything was clear. Her 
trembling ceased, her little frame grew 
inspired; though she still knelt, her head 
rose erect, drawn to him like the flower 
to the sun. She could not tell how long 
it was, nor what was said, nor if it was in 
words. All that she knew was that she 
told him all that ever she had thought, or 
wished, or intended in all her life, although 
she said nothing at all; and that he 
opened all things to her, and shewed her 
that everything was well, and no one for- 
gotten; and that the things she would 
have told him of were more near his heart 
than hers, and those to whom she wanted 
to be sent were in his own hand. But 
whether this passed with words or with- 
out words she could not tell. Her soul 
expanded under his eyes like a flower. 
It opened out, it comprehended and felt 
andknew. She smote her hands together 
in her wonder that she could have missed 
seeing what was so clear, and laughed 
with a sweet scorn at her folly as two 
people who love each other laugh at the 
little misunderstanding that has parted 
them. She was bold with him, though 
she was so timid by nature, and ventured 
to laugh at herself, not to reproach her- 
self — for his divine eyes spoke no blame, 
but smiled upon her folly too. And then 
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he laid a hand upon her head, which 
seemed to fill her with currents of strength 
and joy running through all her veins. 
And then she seemed to come to herself 
saying loud out, “And that I will! and 
that I will!” and lo, she was kneeling on 
the warm, soft sod alone, and hearing the 
sound of his footsteps as he went about 
his Father’s business, filling all the air 
with echoes of blessing. And all the 
people who were coming and going smiled 
upon her, and she knew they were all 
glad for her that she had seen him, and 
got the desire of her heart. Some of 
them waved their hands as they passed, 
and some paused a moment and spoke to 
her with tender congratulations. They 
seemed to have the tears in their eyes for 
joy, remembering every one the first time 
they had themselves seen him, and the 
joy of it: so that all about there sounded 
a concord of happy thoughts all echoing 
to each other, “She has seen the Lord! ” 

Why did she say, “And that I will! 
and that I will!” with such fervor and 
delight? She could not have told, but yet 
she knew. The first thing was that she 
had yet to wait and believe until all things 
should be accomplished, neither doubting 
nor fearing, but knowing that all should 
be well; and the second was that she 
must delay no longer, but rise up and 
serve the Father according to what was 
given her as her reward. When she had 
recovered a little of her rapture she rose 
from her knees, and stood still for a little 
to be sure which way she was to go. 
And she was not aware what guided her, 
but yet turned her face in the appointed 
way without any doubt. For doubt was 
now gone away forever, and that fear that 
once gave her so much trouble lest she 
might not be doing what was best. As 
she moved along she wondered at herself 
more and more. She felt no longer, as at 
first, like the child she remembered to 
have been, venturing out in the awful 
lovely stillness of the morning before any 
one was awake: but she felt that to move 
along was a delight, and that her foot 
scarcely touched the grass, and her whole 
being was instinct with such lightness of 
strength and life that it did not matter 
to her how far she went, nor what she 
carried, nor if the way was easy or hard. 
The way she chose was one of those 
which led to the great gate, and many 
met her coming from thence, with looks 
that were somewhat bewildered, as if 
they did not yet know whither they were 

oing or what had happened to them. 

pon whom she smiled as she passed 
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them with soft looks of tenderness and 
sympathy, knowing what they were feel- 
ing, but did not stop to explain to them, 
because she had something else that had 
been given herto do. For this is what 
always follows in that country when you 
meet the Lord, that you instantly know 
what it is that he would have you do. 
The little Pilgrim thus went on and on 
towards the gate, which she had not seen 
when she herself came through it, having 
been lifted in his arms by the great Death 
Angel, and set down softly inside, so that 
she did not know it, or even the shadow 
of it. As she drew nearer the light be- 
came less bright, though very sweet, like 
a lovely dawn, and she wondered to her- 
self to think that she had been here but 
a moment ago, and yet so much had 
passed since then. And still she was not 
aware what was her errand, but wondered 
it she was to go back by these same gates, 
and perhaps return where she had been. 
She went up to them very closely, for she 
was curious to see the place through 
which she had come in her sleep, as a 
traveller goes back to see the city gate, 
with its bridge and portcullis, through 
which he has passed by night. The gate 
was very great, of a wonderful, curious 
architecture, and strange, delicate arches 
and canopies above. Some parts of them 
seemed cut very clean and clear; but the 
outlines were all softened with a sort of 
mist and shadow, so that it looked greater 
and higher than it was. The lower part 
was not one great doorway as the Pilgrim 
had supposed, but innumerable doors, all 
separate, and very narrow, so that but one 
could pass at a time, though the arch in- 
closed all, and seemed filled with great 
folding gates in which the smaller doors 
were set, so that if need arose a vast 
opening might be made for many to enter. 
Of the little doors many were shut as the 
Pilgrim approached; but from moment 
to moment, one after another would be 
pushed softly open from without, and 
some one would come in. The little Pil- 
grim looked at it all with great interest, 
wondering which of the doors she had 
herself come by; but while she stood ab- 
sorbed by this, a door was suddenly pushed 
open close by her, and some one flung 
forward into the blessed country, falling 
upon the ground, and stretched out wild 
arms as though to clutch the very soil. 
This sight gave the Pilgrim a great sur- 
prise, for it was the first time she had 
heard any sound of pain, or seen any 
sight of trouble, since she entered here. 
In that moment she knew what it was 
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that the dear Lord had given her to do. 
She had no need to pause to think, for 
her heart told her; and she did not hesi- 
tate as she might have done in the other 
life, not knowing what to say. She went 
forward, and gathered this poor creature 
into her arms, as if it had been a child, 
and drew her quite within the land of 
peace —for she had fallen across the 
threshold, so as to hinder any one enter- 
ing who might be coming after her. It 
was a woman, and she had flung herself 
upon her face, so that it was difficult for 
the little Pilgrim to see what manner of 
person it was, for though she felt herself 
strong enough to take up this new comer 
in her arms and carry her away, yet she 
forebore, seeing the will of the stranger 
was not so. For some time this woman 
lay moaning, with now and then a great 
sob shaking her as she lay. The little 
Pilgrim had taken her by both her arms, 
and drawn her head to rest upon her own 
lap, and was still holding the hands, which 
the poor creature had thrown out as if to 
clutch the ground. Thus she lay for a 
little while, as the little Pilgrim remem- 
bered she herself had Jain, not wishing to 
move, wondering what had happened to 
her; then she clutched the hands which 
grasped her, and said, muttering, — 

“You are some one new. Have you 
come to save me? Oh, save me! Oh, 
save me! Don’t let me die!” 

This was very strange to the little Pil- 
grim, and went to her heart. She soothed 
the stranger, holding her hands warm and 
light, and stooping over her. 

“ Dear,” she said, “you must try and 
not be afraid.” 

“You say so,” said the woman, “ be- 
cause you are wellandstrong. You don’t 
know what it is to be seized in the middle 
of your life, and told that you’ve got to 
die. Oh, 1 have been a sinful creature! 
I am not fit to die. Can’t you give me 
something that will cure me? What is 
the good of doctors and nurses if they 
cannot save a poor soul that is not fit to 
die?” 

At this the little Pilgrim smiled upon 
her, always holding her fast, and said, — 

“ Why are you so afraid to die?” 

The woman raised her head to look 
who it was who put such a strange ques- 
tion to her. 

* You are some one new,” she said. 
“TI have never seen you before. Is 
there any one that is not afraid to die? 
Would you like to have to give your ac- 
count all in a moment, without any time to 
prepare?” 


” 
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“But you have had time to prepare,” 
said the Pilgrim. 

“Oh, only a very very little time; and 
I never thought it was true. I am not an 
old woman, and I am not fit to die; and 
I’m poor. Oh, if I were rich, I would 
bribé you to give me something to keep 
me alive. Won't you do it for pity ?— 
won’t you do it for pity? When you are 
as bad as I am, oh, you will perhaps call 
for some one to help you, and find nobody, 
like me.” 

“T will help you for love,” said the little 
Pilgrim. “Some one who loves you has 
sent me.” 

The woman lifted herself up a little and 
shook her head. “There is nobody that 
loves me.” ‘Then she cast her eyes round 
her and began to tremble again (for the 
touch of the little Pilgrim had stilled her). 
“Oh, where am I?” she said. “ They 
have taken me away; they have brought 
me to a strange place; and you are new. 
Oh, where have they taken me ? — where 
am I? — where am 1?’’she cried. “ Have 
they brought me here to die?” 

Then the little Pilgrim bent over her 
and soothed her. “You must not be so 
much afraid of dying; that is all over. 
You need not fear that any more,” she 
said softly; ‘for here where you now are 
we have all died.” 

The woman started up out of her arms, 
and then she gave a great shriek that 
made the air ring, and cried out, “ Dead! 
am I dead?” with a shudder and convul- 
sion, throwing herself again wildly with 
outstretched hands upon the ground. 

This was a great and terrible work for 
the little Pilgrim — the first she had ever 
had to do — and her heart failed her for a 
moment; but afterwards she remem- 
bered our Brother who sent her, and knew 
what was best. She drew closer to the 
new comer and took her hand again. 

“Try,” she said, in a soft voice, “and 
think a little. Do you feel now so ill as 
you were? Do not be frightened, but 
think a little. I will hold your hand; and 
look at me; you are not afraid of me.” 

The poor creature shuddered again, and 
then she turned her face and looked doubt- 
fully with great dark eyes dilated, and the 
brow and cheek so curved and puckered 
round them that they seemed to glow out 
of deep caverns. Her face was full of 
anguish and fear. But as she looked at 
the little Pilgrim her troubled gaze soft- 
ened. Of her own accord she clasped 
her other hand upon the one that held 
hers, and then she said with a gasp, — 

“] am not afraid of you; that was not 





true that you said? You are one of the 
sisters, and you want to frighten me and 
make me repent?” 

“ You do repent,” the Pilgrim said. 

“Oh,” cried the poor woman, “ what 
has the like of you to do with me? Now 
I look at you I never saw any one that 
was like you before. Don’t you hate me? 
—don’t you loathe me? I do myself. 
It’sso ugly to go wrong. I think now I 
would almost rather die and be done 
with it. You will say that is because I am 
going to get better. I feel a great deal 
better now. Do you think I am going to 
getover it?) Oh,I am better! I could 
get up out of bed and walk about. Yes, 
but I am not in bed; where have you 
brought me? Never mind, it is a fine 
air; I shall soon get well here.” 

The Pilgrim was silent for a little, hold- 
ing her hands. And then she said, — 

“Tell me how you feel now,” in her 
soft voice. 

The woman had sat up and was gazing 
roundher. “Itis very strange,” she said ; 
“it is all confused. I think upon my 
mother and the old prayers I used to say. 
For a long, long time I always said my 
prayers ; but now I’ve got hardened, they 
say. Oh, I was once as fresh as any one. 
It all comes over me now. I feel as if I 
were young again — just come out of the 
country. I am sure that I could walk.” 

The little Pilgrim raised her up, hold- 
ing her by her hands; and she stood and 
gazed round about her, making one or two 
doubtful steps. She was very pale, and 
the light was dim; her eyes peered into 
it with a scared yet eager look. She 
made another step, then stopped again. 

“Tam quite well,” she said. “1 could 
walk amile. I could walk any distance. 
What was that you said? Oh, I tell you 
I am better! I am not going to die.” 

“You will never, never die,” said the 
little Pilgrim; “are you not glad it is all 
over? Qh, I was soglad! And all the 
more you should be glad if you were so 
much afraid.” 

But this woman was not glad. She 
shrank away from her companion, then 
came close to her again, and gripped her 
with her hands. 

“It is your — fun,” she said, “or just 
to frighten me; perhaps you think it will 
do me no harm as | am getting so well — 
you want to frighten me to make me good. 
But I mean to be good without that — I 
do!—I do! when one is so near dying 
as I have been and yet gets better — for 
I am going to get better? Yes! you know 
it as well as 1.” 
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The little Pilgrim made no reply, but 
stood by looking at her charge, not feel- 
ing that anything was given her to say: 
and she was so new to this work that 
there was a little trembling in her lest 
she should not do everything as she 
ought. And the woman looked round 
with those anxious eyes gazing all about. 
The light did not brighten as it had done 
when the Pilgrim herself first came to 
this place. For one thing they had re- 
mained quite close to the gate, which 
no doubt threw a shadow. The woman 
looked at that, and then turned and looked 
into the dim morning, and did not know 
where she was, and her heart was con- 
fused and troubled. 

“Where are we?” she said. “I do 
. not know where it is; they must have 
brought me here in my sleep — where are 
we? How strange to bring a sick woman 
away out of her room in her sleep! I 
suppose it was the new doctor,” she went 
on, looking very closely in the little Pil- 
grim’s face, then paused, and drawing a 
long breath, said softly, “It has done me 
good. It is better air—it is—a new 
kind of cure?” 

But though she spoke like this she did 
not convince herself: her eyes were wild 
with wondering and fear. She gripped 
the Pilgrim’s arm more and more closely, 
and trembled, leaning upon her. 

“Why don’t you speak to me?” she 
said; “why don’t you tell me? Oh I 
don’t know how to live in this place! 
What do you do?— how do you speak? 
I am not fit for it. And what are you? I 
never saw you before nor any one like 
you. What do you want with me? Why 
are you so kind tome? Why —why—” 

And here she went off into a murmur of 
questions. Why? why? always holding 
fast by the little Pilgrim, always gazing 
round her, groping as it were in the dim- 
ness with her great eyes. 

“IT have come because our dear Lord 
who is our Brother sent me to meet you, 
and because I love you,” the little Pilgrim 
said. 

“Love me!” the woman cried, throw- 
ing up her hands, “but no one loves me. 
I have not deserved it.” Here she grasped 
her close again with a sudden clutch, and 
cried out, “ If this is what you say, where 
is God?” 

“Are you afraid of him?” the little 
Pilgrim said. 

Upon which the woman trembled so 
that the Pilgrim trembled too with the 
quivering of her frame —then loosed her 
hold and fell upon her face, and cried, — 
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“Hide me! Hideme! I have been a 
great sinner. Hide me that he may not 
see me,” and with one hand tried to draw 
the Pilgrim’s dress as a veil between her 
and something she feared. 

“ How should I hide you from him who 
is everywhere? and why should I hide 
you from your Father?” the little Pilgrim 
said. This she said almost with indigna- 
tion, wondering that any one could put 
more trust in her, who was no better than 
a child, than in the Father of all. But 
then she said, “Look in your heart and 
you will see you are not so much afraid as 
you think. This is how you have been 
accustomed to frighten yourself. But 
look now into your heart. You thought 
you were very ill at first, but not now: 
and you think you are afraid: but look in 
your heart re 

There was a silence, and then the 
woman raised her head with a wonderful 
look in which there was amazement and 
doubt, as if she had heard some joyful 
thing but dared not yet believe that it was 
true. Once more she hid her face in her 
hands, and once more raised it again. 
Her eyes softened, a long sigh or gasp, 
like one taking breath after drowning, 
shook her breast. Then she said, “ I think 
—that is true. But if 1 am not afraid it 
is because I am—bad. It is because I 
am hardened. Oh, should not I fear him 
who can send me away into—the lake 
that burns — into the pit——” And here 
she gave a great cry, but held the little 
Pilgrim all the while with her eyes, which 
seemed to plead and ask for better news. 

Then. there came into the Pilgrim’s 
heart what to say, and she took the wom- 
an’s hand again and held it between her 
own. “That is the change,” she said, 
“that comes when we come here. We are 
not afraid any more of our Father. We are 
not all happy. Perhaps you will not be 
happy at first. Butif he says to you, go 
— even to that place you speak of — you 
will know that it is well, and you will not 
be afraid. You are not afraid now — oh, 
I can see it in your eyes. You are not 
happy, but you are not afraid. You know 
itis the Father. Do not say God, that is 
far off — Father!” said the little Pilgrim, 
holding up the woman’s hand clasped in 
her own. And there came into her soul 
an ecstasy, and tears that were tears of 
blessedness fell from her eyes, and all 
about her there seemed to shine a light. 
When she came to herself, the woman 
who was her charge had come quite close 
to her, and had added her other hand to 
that the Pilgrim held, and was weeping, 
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and saying, “I am not afraid,” with now 
and then a gasp and sob, like a child who 
after a passion of tears has been con- 
soled, yet goes on sobbing and cannot 
quite forget, and is afraid to own that all 
is well again. Then the Pilgrim kissed 
her, and bade her rest a little, for even 
she herself felt shaken, and longed for a 
little quiet and to feel the true sense of 
the peace that was in her heart. She sat 
down beside her upon the ground and 
made her Jean her head against her shoul- 
der, and thus they remained very still for 
a little time, saying no more. It seemed 
to the little Pilgrim that her companion 
had fallen asleep, and perhaps it was so, 
after so much agitation. All this time 
there had been people passing, entering 
by the many doors. And most of them 
paused a little to see where they were, and 
looked round them, then went on; and it 
seemed to the little Pilgrim that according 
to the doors by which they entered each 
took a different way. While she watched, 
another came in by the same door as that 
at which the woman who was her charge 
had come in. And he too stumbled and 
looked about him with an air of great 
wonder and doubt. When he saw her 
seated on the ground, he came up to her 
hesitating as one ina strange place who 
does not want to betray that he is bewil- 
dered and has lost his way. He came 
with a little pretence of smiling, though 
his countenance was pale and scared, and 
said, drawing his breath quick, “1 ought 
to know where I am, but | have lost my 
head, I think. Will you tell me which is 
—the way?” 

“ What way?” cried the little Pilgrim, 
for her strength was gone from her, and 
she had no word to say to him. He 
looked at her with that bewilderment on 
his face, and said, “ I find myself strange, 
strange. I ought to know where I am; 
but it is scarcely daylight yet. It is per- 
haps foolish to come out so early in the 
morning.” This he said in his confusion, 
not knowing where he was, nor what he 
said. 

“I think all the ways lead to our Fa- 
ther,” said the little Pilgrim (though she 
had not known this till now). ‘“ And the 
dear Lord walks about them all. Here 
you never go astray.” 

Upon this the stranger looked at her, 
and asked in a faltering voice, “ Are you 
an angel?” still not knowing what he 
said. 

“Oh, no, no. I am only a Pilgrim,” 
she replied. 

“May I sit by you a little?” said the 





man. He sat down drawing long breaths 
as though he had gone through great fa- 
tigue ; and looked about with wondering 
eyes. “You will wonder, but I do not 
know where I am,” he said. “I feel as if 
I must be dreaming. This is not where I 
expected to come. I looked for some- 
thing very different; do you think there 
can have been any — mistake?” 

“ Oh, never that,” she said; “there are 
no mistakes here.” 

Then he looked at her again, and 
said, — 

“T perceive that you belong to this 
country, though you say you are a pil- 
grim. I should be grateful if you would 
tell me. Does one live—here? And is 
thisall? Is there no—no— but I don’t 
know what word to use. Allis so strange, 
different from what I expected.” 

“ Do you know that you have died?” 

“Yes — yes, I am quite acquainted with 
that,” he said, hurriedly, as if it had been 
an idea he disliked to dwell upon. ‘“ But 
then I expected —— Is,there no one to 
tell you where to go, or what you are to 
be? or to take any notice of you?” 

The little Pilgrim was startled by this 
tone. She did not understand its mean- 
ing, and she had not any word to say to 
him. She looked at him with as much 
bewilderment as he had shown when he 
approached her, and replied, faltering, — 

“There are a great many people here; 
but I have never heard if there is any one 
to tell you " 

“ What does it matter how many people 
there are if you know none of them?” he 
said. 

“We all know each other,” she an- 
swered him: but then paused and hesi- 
tated a little, because this was what had 
been said to her, and of herself she was 
not assured of it, neither did she know at 
all how to deal with this stranger, to whom 
she had not any commission. It seemed 
that he had no one to care for him, and 
the little Pilgrim had a sense of compas- 
sion, yet of trouble in her heart; for what 
could she say? And it was very strange 
to her to see one who was not content 
here. 

“Ah, but there should be some one to 
point out the way, and tell us which is 
our circle, and where we ought to go,” he 
said. And then he too was silent fora 
while, looking about*him as all were fain 
to do on their first arrival, finding every- 
thing so strange. There were people 
coming in at every moment, and some 
were met at the very threshold, and some 
went away alone with peaceful faces, and 
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there were many groups about talking 
together in soft voices; but no one inter- 
rupted the other, and though so many 
were there, each voice was as clear as if 
it had spoken alone, and there was no 
tumult of sound as when many people 
assemble together in the lower world. 

The little Pilgrim wondered to find her- 
self with the woman resting upon her on 
one side, and the man seated silent on 
the other, neither having, it appeared, any 
guide but only herself who knew so little. 
How was she to lead them in the paths 
which she did not know? —and she was 
exhausted by the agitation of her struggle 
with the woman whom she felt to be her 
charge. But in this moment of silence 
she had time to remember the face of the 
Lord, when he gave her this commission, 
and her heart was strengthened. The 
man all this time sat and watched, looking 
eagerly all about him, examining the faces 
of those who went and came: and some- 
times he made a little start as if to go and 
speak to some one he knew; but always 
drew back again and looked at the little 
Pilgrim, as if he had said, “ This is the 
one who will serve me best.” He spoke 
to her again after a while and said, “I 
suppose you are one of the guides that 
show the way.” 

“ No,” said the little Pilgrim anxiously, 
“T know so little! It is not long since I 
came here. I came in the early morn- 
a 

“Why, itis morning now. 
not come earlier than it is now. 
mean yesterday.” 

“T think,” said the Pilgrim, “that yes- 
terday is the other side; there is no yes- 
terday here.” 

He looked at her with the keen look he 
had, to understand her the better; and 
then he said, — 

“No division of time! I think that 
must be monotonous. It will be strange 
to have no night; but I suppose one gets 
used to everything. I hope though there 
is something todo. I have always lived 
a very busy life. Perhaps this is just a 
little pause before we go—to be —to 
have — to get our — appointed place.” 

He had an uneasy look as he said this, 
and looked at her with an anxious curios- 
ity, which the little Pilgrim did not un- 
derstand. 

“1 do not know,” she said softly, shak- 
ing her head. “I have so little experi- 
ence. I have not been told of an ap- 
pointed place.” 

The man looked at her very strangely. 

“1 did not think,” he said, “that I 
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should have found such ignorance here. 
Is it not well known that we must all ap- 
pear before the judgment-seat of God?” 
These words seemed to cause a trem- 
bling on the still air, and the woman on 
the other side raised herself suddenly up, 
clasping her hands: and some of those 
who had just entered heard the words, 
and came and crowded about the little 
Pilgrim, some standing, some falling down 
upon their knees, all with their faces 
turned towards her. She who had always 
been so simple and small, so little used to 
teach; she was frightened with the sight 
of all these strangers crowding, hanging 
upon her lips, looking to her for knowl- 


edge. She knew not what to do or what 
to say. The tears came into her eyes. 


“Oh,” she said, “I do not know any- 
thing about a judgment-seat. I know 
that our Father is here, and that when we 
are in trouble we are taken to him to be 
comforted, and that our dear Lord our 
Brother is among us every day, and every 
one may see him. Listen,” she said, 
standing up suddenly among them, feel- 
ing strong as an angel. “I have seen 
him! though I am nothing, so little as 
you see, and often silly, never clever as 
some of you are, I have seen him! and so 
will all of you. There is no more that I 
know of,” she said softly, clasping her 
hands. “When you see him it comes 
into your heart what you must do.” 

And then there was a murmur of voices 
about her, some saying that was best, and 
some wondering if that were all, and some 
crying if he would but come now — while 
the little Pilgrim stood among them with 
her face shining, and they all looked at 
her, asking her to tell them more, to show 
them how to find him. But this was far 
above what she could do, for she too was 
not much more than a stranger, and had’ 
little strength. She would not go back a 
step, nor desert those who were so anx- 
ious to know, though her heart fluttered 
almost as it had used to do before she 
died, what with her longing to tell them, 
and knowing that she had no more to say. 

But in that land it is never permitted 
that one who stands bravely and fails not 
shall be left without succor; for it is no 
longer needful there to stand even to 
death, since all dying is over, and all souls 
are tested. When it was seen that the 
little Pilgrim was thus surrounded by so 
many that questioned her, there suddenly 
came about her many others from the 
brightness out of which she had come, 
who, one going to one hand, and one to 
another, safely led them into the ways in 
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which their course lay: so that the Pil- 
grim was free to Jead forth the woman 
who had been given her in charge, and 
whose path lay in a dim, but pleasant 
country, outside of that light and gladness 
in which the Pilgrim’s home was. 

“ But,” she said, * you are not to fear or 
be cast down, because he goes likewise 
by these ways, and there is not a corner 
in all this land but he is to be seen pass- 
ing by; and he will come and speak to 
you, and lay his hand upon you; and after- 
wards everything will be clear, and you 
will know what you are to do.” 

“ Stay with me till he comes — oh, stay 
with me,” the woman cried, clinging to 
her arm. 

*“ Unless another is sent,” the little Pil- 
grim said. And it was nothing to her 
that the air was less bright there, for her 
mind was full of light, so that, though her 
heart still fluttered a little with all that 
had passed, she had no longing to return, 
nor to shorten the way, but went by the 
lower road sweetly, with the stranger 
hanging upon her, who was stronger and 
taller than she. Thus they went on, and 
the Pilgrim told her all she knew, and 
everything that came into herheart. And 
so full was she of the great things she had 
to say, that it was a surprise to her, and 
left her trembling, when suddenly the 
woman took away her clinging hand, and 
flew forward with arms outspread and a 
cry of joy. The little Pilgrim stood still 
to see, and on the path before them was a 
child, coming towards them singing, with 
a look such as is never seen but upon the 
faces of children who have come here 
early, and who behold the face of the 
Father, and have never known fear nor 
sorrow. The woman flew and fell at the 
child’s feet, and he put his hand upon 
her, and raised her up, and called her 
“mother.”” Then he smiled upon the lit- 
tle Pilgrim, and led her away. 

“ Now she needs me no longer,” said 
the Pilgrim; and it was a surprise to her, 
and for a moment she wondered in her- 
self if it was known that this child should 
come so suddenly and her work be over; 
and also how she was to return again to 
the sweet place among the flowers from 
which she had come. But. when she 
turned to look if there was any way, she 
found one standing by such as she had not 

yet seen. This was a youth, with a face 
just touched with manhood, as at the mo- 
ment when the boy ends, when all is still 
fresh and pure in the heart; but he was 
taller and greater than a man. 

“IT am sent,” he said, “little sister, to 
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take you to the Father; because you have 
been very faithful, and gone beyond your 
strength.” 

And he took the little Pilgrim by the 
hand, and she knew he was an angel; 
and .immediately the sweet air melted 
about them into light, and a hush came 
upon her of all thought and all sense, at- 
tending till she should receive the bless- 
ing, and her new name, and see what is 
beyond telling, and hear and understand. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
ACROSS THE YELLOW SEA. 


“Marr haste, less speed,” says the 
good old Scotch proverb. ‘“ The shortest 
cut may prove the longest way home,” 
says the English. I proved the truth of 
both sayings when returning from Pekin 
to Japan, and longing exceedingly to 
reach Nagasaki, where I hoped to finda 
large accumulation of home letters. I 
determined to strike out a course for my- 
self, and, instead of returning by mail- 
steamer all the way to Shanghai, thence 
taking another mail-steamer across to 
Nagasaki, I resolved if possible to cross 
direct, and took passage in one of the 
small trading-vessels which ply between 
that port and Cheefoo. Many kind friends 
endeavored to dissuade me from what 
seemedito them so great a risk; but as 
the magnificent steamer “ Shun Lee,” in 
which I had arrived from Shanghai only 
a month previously, was then lying a total 
wreck on a rocky headland at no great 
distance, I had good reason to maintain 
that itis not always the Goliaths of the 
ocean that are most to be relied on. 

So, hearing that a small Danish brig, 
the “ Thorkild,” was to sail the next day, 
and being especially. attracted by her 
name, which savored of old Norse my- 
thology and adventure, I applied for a 
berth, which was at first refused, on the 
ground that she did not carry passengers ; 
but.on hearing that the applicant was a 
lady who had sailed in many waters and 
knew how to make light of difficulties, 
the kind-hearted captain, a fair-haired, 
blue-eyed Dane, offered to give up his 
own cabin to secure my greater comfort, 
and todo all in his power to make my 
journey pleasant. So that when, in the 
sunshine of early morning, I embarked 
in this little vessel of one hundred and 
fifty-five tons, I almost fancied myself on 
my own yacht starting for a summer day’s 
cruise. 
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Slowly we passed the rocky isles which 
guard the harbor, and the picturesque 
headland of fine cliffs known as Cheefoo 
Bluff, concerning which I had heard sad 
tales of the hardships there endured, in 
the bitter cold of the previous winter, by 
a shipwrecked crew. Then a light, fresh 
breeze sprang up and we sped on our 
way, expecting that a week at the very 
longest would find us at our destination. 
The week passed quietly and peacefully, 
but light head-winds made our progress 
slow indeed, and sometimes cold, wet 
mists blotted out all the wondrous ultra- 
marine blue of the sea which we call 
“ yellow,” doubtless from the mud washed 
down by the great rivers, which discolors 
the ocean for miles. 

Not one sail did we sight in these seven 
days; but when the mist was most dense, 
and a brooding silence which we could 
almost feel seemed to rest upon the wa- 
ters, a large skeleton junk floated noise- 
lessly close past us, its great, black ribs 
looking weird and spirit-like, like one of 
Gustave Doré’s strange fancies. There 
could be little doubt that all her crew had 
perished, —at all events, no living thing 
remained on her. Had we struck her in 
the night we should inevitably have foun- 
dered, so we inferred that our good angels 
had been faithful watchers. 

I found my companions chivalrously 
courteous, as beseemed the family of the 
Thorkild. They consisted of the captain, 
a crew of half-a-dozen Danish lads brought 
from his own home in Sonderburg, a Ger- 
man-Californian mate, and Janssen the 
boatswain, a gentle, fair-haired Dane, 
wearing earrings after the manner of sail- 
ors. ‘The steward and cook were China- 
men, and the food was abundant and good 
of its kind, —though I confess that the 
sweet soups, in which preserved fruits 
and plums figured so largely, and which 
found such favor with my companions, 
were to me somewhat trying. 

The weather was so calm that I was 
able to work quietly at my painting; and 
my good captain gave me most useful 
lessons in the Danish method of darning 
stockings, as practised by his grandmother 
and all the women of Sonderburg. From 
him I learnt much concerning the home 
life of German and Danish villages. Also 
many tales of adventure by sea and land, 
including some facts confirming what 
others have told me of the real practical 
use of casting oil upon troubled waters, 
which, it seems, is no merely figurative 
expression, but a fact, and one which 
would be very generally applied were it 
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not for ill-timed parsimony. It seems, 
however, that it is often made use of by 
fishermen to prevent waves from forming 
into heads, and breaking over the boat, 
—a large wicker basket being carried 
astern, from which coarse fish-oil is al- 
lowed to drip continually. One drop of 
oil instantly covers a large expanse of 
water, and renders it smooth and safe. 

Several days passed, marked only by 
such incidents as catching a large alber- 
core, a great fish of about fifty pounds 
weight, and of a bright golden-green col- 
or. Its flesh proved firm and good, and 
gave all on board a good dinner of fresh 
fish; but I think its dying cry must have 
given warning to all the finny tribes, for 
we never had another bite from great fish 
or small, though we anxiously set our 
baited lines each morning. The sea-gulls 
must have been more expert fishers, for 
they never forsook us, hovering around 
on swift wing, or floating on the smooth 
waters, wherever a school of whales were 
disporting themselves, doubtless sharing 
in the feast which had attracted these 
mighty monsters of the deep. 

At the end of a week we sighted the 
Isle Modeste, the most northerly (so far 
as is known) of the Coreans; and a day 
later we coasted the north shore of Quel- 
part, the most southerly of the group. 
It is apparently a great volcanic cone, 
richly wooded round the broken edges of 
the crater, thence descending to the sea 
in very smooth slopes, and all under most 
careful cultivation. Nota valley, or gorge, 
or watercourse, could we discern, but 
many small, very green, conical hillocks, 
like fairy knolls. As soon as we got un- 
der lee of the isle, the breeze failed us, 
and we were becalmed for the night. We 
could distinguish many villages, but were 
nowise tempted to land, knowing the 
marked unfriendliness of all the Coreans 
to strangers. 

The “ Thorkild” had, however, been 
able to do her part in mitigating this an- 
tipathy, having on her previous voyage 
picked up a party of fourteen shipwrecked 
Coreans floating helplessly on their poor, 
little, battered junk at a distance of twen- 
ty-five miles from land. As she neared 
them, they all knelt, as if craving the as- 
sistance of which they stood so seriously 
in need; for here they had been floating 
for many days, with no food but a little 
uncooked rice. One of them was evi- 
dently an official of some importance. 
Of course they were treated with all pos- 
sible kindness, and carried on to Naga- 





saki, where an interpreter was found who 
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could speak Corean; and thence they 
were sent home with all honor by the 
Japanese goverrment, who never lose a 
chance of endeavoring to conciliate these 
unfriendly neighbors. 

Two days after leaving Quelpart we 
sighted the Goto Isles, an outlying group 
of Japan. Here the Yellow Sea became 
bluer than ever. I can only compare it to 
liquid ultramarine, clear as crystal. I sat 
on deck till midnight and watched the 
golden moon slowly sink in the Corean 
Straits. Then come a downpour of rain, 
just to remind us that we were nearing 
the green shores of Japan. 

For two whole days we were beating to 
and fro off the Goto Is!es, making long 
tacks but little progress. It seemed as if 
the wind always headed us whichever way 
we turned, so that after running fully two 
hundred miles, we found we had barely 
advanced twenty. For about twelve hours 
we were running very slowly along the 
shore of Fukuye, the largest southern 
isle. It is a beautiful coast, with high, 
volcanic mountains, very green, covered 
with rich cultivation of the careful sort so 
peculiar to Japan, and intermingled with 
scattered woods. All along the coast, lie 
groups of very varied rocky’isles, some 
low and flat, with grassy shores, others 
precipitous, Seomeed with the picturesque 
fir-trees which form so striking a feature 
in all parts of Japan. In the morning’we 
had passed a richly wooded headland with 
a lighthouse perched on the verge of a 
sheer precipice. In the evening it was 
still in sight, and we were stealing along 
with a very light breeze, hoping to pass 
out before sunset between Aka and Ki, 
two groups of rocky isles. 

Suddenly the wind failed us altogether, 
and we lay helpless. ‘The sea, though 
calm in one sense, was running inshore 
in mighty rollers, which dashed with re- 
sistless fury on the‘outlying rocks; and 
we were at the mercy of these, for the 
water was so deep as to be unfathomable. 
So we could not anchor; and even if our 
crew had taken to their one boat and tried 
to row us seaward, their puny strength 
could have availed nothing against the 
might of the rollers, and the powerful at- 
traction of the land. 

The sun sank in living glory, and the 
rocks and mountains were bathed in hues 
of lilac and green and gold; a faint breath 
of air just stirred our sails in the most 
tantalizing way. Then the full moon 
shone gloriously, and the white sails 
gleamed, as if inviting the breeze that 
would not come, and all the time we were 
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drifting ever nearer and nearer to inevita 
ble destruction. By 10 P.M. we were close 
on Kuro, a high, green isle with rock- 
bound shore, on which the rollers dashed 
in heavy breakers, the spray flashing 
white in the clear moonlight. 

It was a lovely night; I cannot say 
“clear as day,” for moonlight makes it 
impossible to judge of distances. But we 
were apparently within a few minutes 
of certain wreck, each moment drifting 
nearer and nearer to the cruel rocks, while 
the thunderous roar of the breakers be- 
came more deafening, and their gleaming 
white light more vivid. It was evidently 
a mere question of mjnutes, so the cap- 
tain decided that the moment had come 
when he must abandon his ship, as there 
was nothing to be gained by waiting till 
she struck —on the contrary, it would be 
incurring very unnecessary danger. 

So he gave orders for the one little 
boat to be made ready, while we rapidly 
stowed our most precious goods into the 
smallest possible space, the captain and 
his Chinese boy cramming ship’s papers, 
clothes, and dollars into a canvas bag, 
while I routed the chief treasures from 
the depths of my carefully packed boxes, 
and thought with dire regret of the many 
pleasant associations of far-distant lands, 
interwoven with the heterogeneous piles 
of every conceivable article which lay 
scattered around,—so soon to become 
the sport of the waves. 

This done, we were ready to face the 
worst, and returned on deck, all the better 
for this little exertion. For it must have 
been trying indeed to those “ hardy Norse- 
men,” who would have been in their ele- 
ment battling with a storm, to have to sit 
still on this beautiful, calm, midsummer 
evening, utterly helpless, watching their 
good,ship drift, in perfectorder and with 
every sail set, to her inevitable doom. In 
the few moments we had been in the 
cabin we had sensibly approached the 
land, which now loomed high before us, 
and the dull roar of the breakers sounded 
more ominous than ever. 

The order to lower the little boat was 
given, and in another minute we should 
have been on board of her. But, as the 
old saying goes, “*Man’s extremity is 
God’s opportunity,” and at the very last 
moment, when we had drifted so close to 
the white crests of the huge, curling, 
green waves, that it seemed as if nothing 
could save the vessel from being dashed 
on the rampart of pitiless, black rocks, 
and when the awful tumult and crash of 
falling, breaking billows sounded full in 
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our deafened ears (not a continuous sound, 
like the raging of a tempest, but an inter- 
mittent booming like thunder-claps, with 
momentary intervals of almost stillness, 
which seemed to accentuate the roar and 
echo that followed), suddenly, when all 
possibility of salvation appeared to be 
over, a fresh breeze sprang up, wafted 
us away from the beautiful, treacherous 
shore, and in less than an hour we were 
clear of the group, and thankfully watched 
the receding isles as we sat on deck en- 
joying our hot coffee, and rejoicing that 
we had not been compelled to throw our- 
selves on the h&spitality of the kindly 
inhabitants of Fukuye. For though we 
knew how cordially they would have wel- 
comed us, and how much of beauty and 
of interest we should have found on their 
isle, so rarely visited by any European, 
we were content, under the circumstan- 
ces, to resign these privileges. 

After a while I turned in, as the sailors 
say; but the roar of the breakers so 
haunted my waking dreams, that I stole 
on deck once more, and sat in the soft, 
lovely moonlight watching the beautiful 
Goto group till their outline became pale 
and dim on the far horizon. I was much 
gratified by the hearty and honest manner 
in which my comrades expressed their 
gratification at the coolness with which I 
had faced our prospects. I believe they 
imagined that women under such cir- 
cumstances must necessarily be helpless 
encumbrances ; so it was pleasant to have 
helped to dispel that illusion. 

The following day was one of calm 
loveliness. The beautiful isles of south- 
ern Japan lay all around us, and we hoped 
ere sunset to be safely anchored in our 
desired haven. But suddenly a white 
squall came on and hid all the land. 
Nothing could we see but a stormy, gray 
sky, and a weary expanse of gray waves. 
It rose to the dignity of a severe gale, 
and all night our good little ship rolled 
and tossed like a nutshell, sometimes 
lying over at such an angle that it seemed 
impossible she could right again. To- 
wards morning the storm abated; but 
gray sheets of rain poured pitilessly, and 
we could not tell how far we might have 
drifted in the night. 

Suddenly there came a break in the 
mist, revealing the island of Tagoshima, 
and the smoke and shafts of its coal- 
mines, while to the left lay the lighthouse, 
which marks the entrance to Nagasaki 
harbor, a long, narrow bay with most 
lovely headlands and inlets, and isles dis- 
playing every shade of exquisite green- 
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terraced fields in richest cultivation of 
millet, maize, and the vivid green of the 
young rice; dark clumps of most pictur- 
esque old fir-trees, or groves of delicate 
airy bamboo with feathery foliage, and 
tidy little Japanese villages and graves, 
dotted about in every direction. Then 
we passed the memorable isle of Pappen- 
berg, and a few minutes later came in 
sight of the pretty town of Nagasaki, 
fraught with so many memories in the 
story of the early intercourse between 
Japan and the outer barbarians — Portu- 
guese, Dutch, English, French, and 
Americans appearing successively in her 
annals. 

Our brave little vessel flew to her 
anchorage in such gallant style as to win 
special commendation from the captain of 
an English man-of-war which lay hard by; 
and an hour later I found myself comfort- 
ably at home, with the kindest of friends, 
in the pleasant English consulate, whence 
we looked down through a frame of green- 
est bamboos and gay garden blossoms to 
the blue harbor below, than which, I be- 
lieve, earth holds none lovelier, always 
excepting that of Rio Janeiro, on which I 
must reserve judgment, not having seen 
it. Great religious boat-races were going 
on between long, narrow boats, each 
manned by about fifty naked rowers work- 
ing short paddles and all sitting —a cir- 
cumstance which is noteworthy, because 
the Japanese boatmen generally stand and 
scull with long oars. There was much 
beating of tom-toms and drums, but we 
failed to discover the special meaning of 
the feast. 

The various consulates and other homes 
of foreigners lie picturesquely scattered 
over the hills on one side of the harbor, 
and from among cool foliage rise the 
spires of the English and Roman Catholic 
churches, the latter attended by a very 
large native congregation, almost without 
exception descendants of those who were 
martyred for their faith in the last century. 
That pretty island of Pappenberg, which 
had attracted our admiration as we en- 
tered the harbor, had been the scene of a 
terrible massacre of Christians, who hav- 
ing been brought to this spot, were com- 
pelled to ascend the steep flight of rude 
stone steps leading to the summit, where 
a wooden platform had been erected over- 
hanging the sea. Here they were once 
more allowed the option of abjuring the 
faith, but not one would do so; so they 
were all thrown into the sea, or dashed to 
pieces on the rocks. 

The authorities hoped they had thus 
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stamped out the evil creed; but, as usual, 
the blood of the martyrs proved to be the 
seed of the Church; for so soon as com- 
parative freedom from persecution made 
it possible for Christian teachers to return 
to the land, — came to them secretly 
by night and declared that they were the 
children of the martyrs, and steadfast 
adherents to the faith for which they had 
dared to die. 

The history of the spread of Christian- 
ity in Japan, the courage and fortitude of 
the converts throughout years of relent- 
less persecution, the calmness with which 
they faced death in forms most abhorrent 
to all their traditions of honor, and the 
intense and persistent determination of 
the rulers utterly to exterminate all pro- 
fessors of the new creed, and to wipe out 
every vestige of his presence, — form one 
of the most thrilling chapters in the story 
of Christian zeal and endurance. 

Of course I here speak of the Roman 
Catholic missions carried on by the Portu- 
guese. It is only to be lamented that 
they should always have been so much 
mixed up with a struggle for temporal 
power — that, in point of fact, the terrible 
persecutions were almost invariably pro- 
voked by the political interference of the 
priests. 

The Portuguese first visited Japan in 
the year 1541. Not long afterwards, a 
Japanese named Hansiro was brought to 
Malacca by a Portuguese ship. There 
he was converted by St. Francis Xavier, 
that most devoted of missionaries, whose 
longings to carry the Christian faith to 
Japan became so ardent that, in 1549, he 
took passage in a Chinese junk, accom- 
panied by Hansiro and two companions, 
and sailing for Japan landed at Kagosima, 
the birthplace of Hansiro. Here the 
strangers were well received by the gov- 
ernor and magistrates, and straightway 
applied themselves to the difficult stud 
of the language. The great apostle had, 
unhappily, not inherited the gift of tongues 
ascribed to him by his biographers, for he 
himself writes : “ We stand like statues. 
They speak to us, and make signs to us, 
and we remain mute. All our present 
occupation is to learn the elements of the 
Japanese grammar.” 

A year later he had made about a hun- 
dred converts, the prince of Satsuma 
having published an edict permitting his 
subjects to embrace Christianity. But 
when the prince found that the Portu- 
guese traders, who had at first come only 
to Kagosima, now passed on to other 
cities, carrying their wealth with them, he 
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issued a new decree pronouncing sen: 
tence of death against any who should 
receive baptism. 

So Xavier and his comrades were forced 
to pass on to other cities, chiefly to Kioto 
(then called Miako), and to Amanguchi, 
whose ruler assigned for their use an 
unoccupied Buddhist monastery. Here 
many flocked to hear them, — not the 
common people only, but nobles and 
priests, many of whom were favorably 
disposed to the new creed. In Novem- 
ber, 1551, Xavier decided that he must go 
in person to China to attack the root of 
the mighty superstition, instead of merely 
lopping off its branches. He failed, how- 
ever, to effect an entrance to that jealously 
guarded land; and in December, 1552 he 
fevered and died on an island near Can- 
ton. 

But the seed which he had planted in 
Japan had struck a deep root. The two 
Jesuit priests whom he had left there, 
were shortly joined by three others. Hav- 
ing thoroughly mastered the language, 
they lived with the people as brethren; 
while the power of the confessional gave 
them an insight into secrets which the 
governors themselves failed to master. 

They guided the course of Portuguese 
trade so effectually, that the princes of 
Kiusiu pretended to be open to conver- 
sion, in order to secure for their own 
dominions this lucrative traffic. 

Foremost of these was the prince of 
Bungo, who proved a stanch friend to 
the Jesuits, and who, after twenty-seven 
years of hesitation, followed the example 
of his queen, and was baptized, select- 
ing as his new name that of his first 
Christian friend, St. Francis. No efforts 
were spared by the teachers to attract the 
people. They had controversial writings 
and public discussions for the learned, 
teaching for the young, and for the poor 
and ignorant large alms-giving, mystery 
plays, and even such miracles as casting 
out devils. So the proselytes increased 
in number, and the enmity between the 
Japanese priests and the Jesuits became 
daily more bitter. 

nhappily the first act of violence was 
perpetrated by the Christian party, who, 
attributing to the donzes the overthrow 
of a cross, revenged the insult by burn- 
ing their houses and some of their idols, 
and by casting others into the sea. The 
bonzes, of course, retaliated, and suc- 
ceeded in stirring up so much ill-feeling 
against the Christians, that even the king 
of Omura, in the island of Kiusiu (the 
first chief who had publicly professed the 
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new faith), was compelled thrice to fly 
from his palace. 

The Jesuits, however, found a strong 
friend in Nobunanga, the strong-handed 
and terrible military ruler of Japan. He 
hated the bonzes with a bitter hatred — 
destroyed their temples and monasteries, 
causing the images of Buddha to be torn 
from their shrines, and dragged through 
the streets of Miako with ropes round 
their necks. As part of the same policy, 
he granted the Jesuits many privileges, 
including exemption from taxes, permis- 
sion to preach throughout his dominions, 
and to rebuild the church which they had 
been allowed to erect at Miako in 1559, 
but which had been destroyed in recent 
times. 

He did not, however, pretend to be in- 
fluenced by their teaching. On the con- 
trary, he built a magnificent new temple, 
in which he collected all the most vener- 
ated of the idols, and above them all he 
placed his own tablet, desiring that all 
should worship it as that of a deified 
ruler. Becoming jealous of the Jesuits, 
he next issued an edict commanding them 
to leave Japan; but ere it was enforced, 
a conspiracy was formed against him, and 
he and his eldest son (who had been the 
first to worship his idol) were burnt in 
their own palace. 

He was succeeded in the shogunate by 
Taiko Sama, who by his skill and valor 
in war had raised himself from a wood- 
cutter to the rank of generalissimo. He, 
too, began by favoring the Jesuits, but 
afterwards had occasion to dread their 
power; for the Christian party was rap- 
idly gaining strength. The princes of 
Omura, Arima, and Bungo had banished 
the bonzes from their dominions, destroy- 
ing their temples and seizing their reve- 
nues. The prince of the Goto Isles, and 
the prince of Tosa, had professed Chris- 
tianity ; and though the province of Kiu- 
siu was the hotbed of the faith, it had 
gained many converts in Niphon also, in- 
cluding men of mark, powerful nobles, 
and generals. 

Unhappily the faith was too often spread 
numerically by force and _ persecution. 
Vassals were compelled by their feudal 
lords to adopt the new creed professed 
by their masters, the temples so long re- 
vered were ruthlessly destroyed, and the 
priests of Buddha exiled or put to death. 
Even where the Spanish and Portuguese 
priests were not directly implicated in 
these persecutions, they applauded them, 
—as, for instance, when the prince of 
Bungo had burned three thousand Bud- 
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dhist monasteries and razed the temples 
to the ground, including one famous for 
its splendor and its colossal image of Dai 
Butsu, the Christian priests declared that 
such ardent zeal was an evident token of 
faith and charity! As a natural conse- 
quence the promulgators of the foreign 
faith had many bitter foes; and soon after 
the jealousy of Taiko Sama had been 
awakened, nine Franciscan and Jesuit 
missionaries were arrested in Osaka and 
Kioto — z.e., Miako. They were taken to 
Nagasaki and there impaled, A.D. 1598 
— a death of appalling, slow agony, which 
they endured with heroic constancy. Nev- 
ertheless, nine hundred priests contrived 
to gain a footing in these three cities, 
and numbered their converts at one mil- 
lion eight hundred thousand. Of the 
priests one hundred and twenty-four were 
Jesuits, the remainder Dominicans, Fran- 
ciscans, Augustins, and native Japanese. 
They had churches in all parts of the 
southern isles, and colleges in which sec- 
ular knowledge was imparted to willing 
scholars. In the isle of Amakusa the 
Jesuits established a college where they 
instructed the young nobles of Japan in 
music, Latin, and European science; and 
the college at Miako numbered seven 
thousand students. 

Supported by many princes of the high- 
est rank and power, their position seemed 
well established; when, in an evil hour, 
the mighty shogun Iyéyasu, having rea- 
son to believe that they had greatly en- 
couraged the civil wars of the empire, 
and that they were further plotting to be- 
tray the country into the hands of the 
Portuguese, issued an edict (A.D. 1614) 
which resulted in a persecution more ap- 
palling than any hitherto dreamt of in the 
annals of Japan. It is said that many of 
the worst forms of torture by which these 
Christian martyrs perished were now for 
the first time practised in Japan, and were 
apparently suggested by the hints gath- 
ered from foreigners of the dealings of 
the Inquisition with unbelievers. 

Japanese officers were employed in a 
detective service, called the Christian 
inquiry, which was instituted for the ex- 
press purpose of arresting and punishing 
all adherents of the proscribed faith. Im- 
prisonment was followed by tortures from 
which death was a merciful release. Those 
who were simply drowned or strangled 
were fortunate. Some were thrown into 
the boiling springs on Mount Ungen, 
some were buried alive, others torn asun- 
der by oxen. Many were imprisoned in 





cages, and left to starve and die of raging 
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thirst, while food and drink were spread 
temptingly beyond their reach. Some 
were tied up in rice-bags and heaped to- 
gether in a great pile, and formed the fuel 
for a vast bonfire. The emblem of the 
faith was upreared on every side, and the 
land was fiiled with crosses on which the 
martyrs were left to writhe in slow agony. 

The persecutions became more and 
more virulent; but the constancy of the 
converts is almost incredible. Their 
faith was bravely sustained by the priests, 
who proved themselves ready to sacrifice 
their own lives in aid of their people. 
Many of those who had been banished 
contrived to return in various disguises, 
and remained in hiding where they might 
best encourage their flocks. The major- 
ity perished at the stake or on the cross. 
The restrictions on Portuguese trade 
were made more stringent. No foreign- 
ers were allowed to live anywhere in Japan 
save at Nagasaki; and all Japanese-Por- 
tuguese half-castes were banished from 
the isles. 

In the year 1635 the Dutch had the 
good fortune to capture a Portuguese 
ship carrying letters from the native 
Christians craving assistance from Portu- 
gal. Here was a prize indeed! They of 
course forwarded the letters to the sho- 
gun, whose wrath very naturally was un- 
bounded. The fate of Portuguese trade 
was sealed, and thenceforward the Dutch 
enjoyed a monopoly of commercial rela- 
tions with Japan, but purchased by their 
compliance with most humiliating condi- 
tions. , 

In 1640 the Portuguese merchants at 
Macao made one more effort to establish 
a neutral trade between China and Japan, 
and ventured to send a ship to Nagasaki. 
It was seized and burnt. A few of the 
crew were sent back in a junk to bear the 
sorrowful tidings that sixty of their num- 
ber had been beheaded on the island of 
Dessima, and that the gibbet bore this 
inscription: “So long as the sun shines 
in the world, let no one have the boldness 
to land in Japan, even in quality of am- 
bassador, except those who are allowed 
by the laws to come for the sake of com- 
merce;” which meant the Dutch. 

The discovery of the treasonable letter 
was, of course, a sufficient reason for 
persecuting the Christians with renewed 
vigor. Thirty-seven thousand of the peo- 
ple of Arima, finding their lives intoler- 
able, took refuge on the neighboring isle 
of Shimabarra, and fortified themselves 
in the ruins of an old castle which stood 
on a rocky headland jutting into the sea, 
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having perpendicular cliffs of a hundred 
feetin depth on three sides, and a steep 
descent to the valley on the fourth. Here 
they bravely defended themselves for 
some time against an army of eighty 
thousand men, assisted by the Dutch 
artillery; but being finally overpowered 
by numbers, and their provisions and am- 
munition alike failing, they were slaugh- 
tered wholesale, and multitudes of men, 
women, and children were pushed from 
the cliffs into the sea. 

This old castle lies about twenty miles 
to the south of the modern town of 
Skimabarra, which is situated at the foot 
of a great volcanic mountain, visible from 
the hill above Nagasaki. The volcano 
still gives proof of its activity by clouds of 
smoke, frequent earthquakes, and hot sul- 
phur springs. 

About twenty miles from Shimabarra 
lies the village of Tomioka in Amakusa, 
where an unhewn sea-stone, about seven 
feet high, placed on a grassy mound, bears 
a lengthy inscription, which has been 
translated for us by the Rev. H. Stout, of 
the American Mission, Nagasaki, telling 
how, in the year 1636, a young rebel, Ni- 
rada Shiré, made known the false doc- 
trine of Christianity everywhere ; how his 
followers destroyed Shinto and Buddhist 
temples, burned villages, farms, and pre- 
pared for siege at Shimabarra, in number 
upwards of thirty-one thousand ; how the 
daimios and their forces assembled, and 
in the following spring captured the cas- 
tle and slew the evil company; how here 
and elsewhere the many ten thousands 
of their heads were collected, and, being 
divided into three lots, were buried in 
Nagasaki, Shimabarra, and Amakusa; 
how three thousand three hundred and 
thirty-three beionging to the locality of 
Tomioka, being captured were brought 
back there to be decapitated, and their 
heads collected and buried in one grave, 
over which the governor Suzuki Shige- 
nari, pitying the many thousand evil spir- 
its wandering in pain, performed the 
meritorious act of setting up this stone. 
To which the Buddhist priest Chinkaso 
charitably adds: “I earnestly pray that, 
by his good works, every one of those 
spirits may forthwith become a saint, and 
prove the benefit of being purified in 
Hades.” 

It is said that many of the ancient 
graves in the neighborhood of Nagasaki, 
which are marked only with a circle, are 
those of Christians. 

Mr. Satow, of H.B.M. Legation at To- 
kio, has translated a manuscript journal, 
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kept by some one during the siege of 
Shimabarra, in which it is stated, that in 
the month of February the garrison of- 
fered to surrender if the lives of the 
women and children might be spared, but 
the answer was that not one should be 
allowed toescape. The writer states that 
of the thirty-seven thousand people in the 
castle, only thirteen thousand were fight- 
ing men. Hence it must be inferred that 
twenty-four thousand women and children 
were here massacred. A Dutch baron, 
writing in A.D. 1778, quotes the journals of 
the Dutch factory at Hirado to prove that 
one of their vessels actually assisted the 
besiegers, landed guns, armed batteries, 
and opened fire from these and from the 
vessel, 

So thoroughly was the policy of exter- 
mination now carried out, that there was 
every reason to suppose that Christianity 
was literally stamped out in Japan. Its 
very name was whispered in terror. It 
ranked with such other crimes as murder 
and arson, sorcery and sedition, and was 
denounced in company with these, on pub- 
lic notice boards, which were posted in 
the most conspicuous spots in every city 
and hamlet throughout the empire, beside 
the public roads and ferries, and in all 
places where men who run may read. It 
was a crime even to give shelter to one of 
the evil sect; and rewards were offered to 
such as should discover them. 

One test to be applied to suspected 
persons was to compel them to trample 
on a pictured image of the Saviour, which 
had been cast in copper at Nagasaki, and 
disseminated for this purpose. It was 
further enacted, that should any mission- 
ary reach the shores of Japan, the whole 
crew of the vessel which brought him 
should be put to death ; reward was, how- 
ever, offered to any one turning informer. 
Not even a letter might be carried for a 
Christian. For years the search for 
members of the hated Kirishtan sect was 
continued with such vigilance that at last 
not one could be discovered. If any still 
remained, they had learned to conceal 
their faith as effectually as an average 
foreigner would do. 

In 1642 the Roman Catholic missiona- 
ries made one more effort to penetrate 
into Japan. Eight priests effected a land- 
ing in the district of Satsuma, but they 
were forthwith arrested and put to death. 
Still from time to time there have been 
found descendants of those early Chris- 
tians who have refused to worship at 
idol shrines. Thus in the year 1829 one 
woman and six men were crucified at 





Osaka, because they were known to be 
obstinate Christians. Now that religious 
toleration is apparently the order of the 
day, the Catholic Mission is carried on by 
French and Italian priests, under the 
direction of Monseigneur Marie Joseph 
Laucaigne, a courteous Frenchman, who 
(according to the custom of the Church of 
Rome, which bestows the titles of ancient 
and extinct bishoprics on those whom 
she sends to labor in heathen lands) is 
known, not as the Bishop of Nagasaki, 
but of Apollonie. 

The English and American missions are 
of course plants of very recent growth ; 
and, having no strange resemblances to 
Buddhism in their teaching and ceremo- 
nials, their plain, undecorated churches 
offer little attraction to the native mind, 
and their progress is necessarily exceed- 
ingly slow, being further most seriously 
retarded by both the example and openly 
expressed cavillings of the majority of 
foreigners. 

As to the highly educated Japanese, 
who eagerly study all the writings of mod- 
ern free thought, they are still in that 
early stage of emancipation which fails 
to recognize the need of embracing any 
definite creed. Most especially is this 
true of those who have been educated in 
so-called Christian countries. 

With regard to the question of liberty 
of conscience, all that can be said is, that 
the penal laws against the Christians have 
been suffered to fall intoabeyance. Even 
at the present day, the Japanese who 
openly embraces Christianity does so with 
the full consciousness that his path is by 
no means a secure one; for though the 
edict of death to all professing that creed, 
which formerly was inscribed on a public 
place in every village, has now been re- 
moved thence, in obedience to a stipula- 
tion in the treaty with foreign powers, it 
has never been repealed, and may at any 
moment be put in force. 

Instead, therefore, of cavilling at the 
comparatively small number of converts 
made by the English and American mis- 
sions, we have rather reason to admire 
the courage displayed by those who face 
the danger, — though, at the present time, 
the authorities do not interfere with the 
living, but occasionally place some diffi- 
culties in the way of Christian funerals. 
However, in this as in every other aspect 
of Japanese progress, one can but marvel 
at the great changes wrought in so short 
a period. To-day the ships of many na- 
tions fly their colors peacefully as they lie 
anchored in the quiet harbor, and Chris- 
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tian schools and churches are established 
on the historic isle of Dessima, where for 
so many years the Dutch consented, in 
order to secure a monopoly of trade, to 
live in most dishonorable imprisonment, 
only allowed to leave the island once a 
year, for a few hours, by crossing a bridge 
whereon was engraved the sign of the 
cross, on which they must of necessity 
trample as they passed. 

Interesting as are these details of the 
struggles to secure religious toleration, | 
need hardly say it is by no means a sub- 
ject which forces itself upon the casual 
observer. Rather is his attention ar- 
rested and captivated by the picturesque 
aspect of heathendom rampant. Most 
fascinating to me were the rambles which 
we took through the old native city, espe- 
cially when, turning aside from the busy 
streets of ordinary life (quaint enough, it 
may be well believed), we found ourselves 
in one which, like the neighborhood of 
Pére la Chaise in Paris, is wholly occu- 
pied by shops for the sale of flowers, and 
similar suitable offerings, for the adorn- 
ment of the multitudinous graves which 
literally cover the whole hill at the back 
of the town. On certain festivals each 

rave in this vast cemetery is adorned by 
oving hands; pink lotus-blossoms are 
laced in simple vases and incense-sticks 
Cet on the little altar before the grave. 
Some offerings of food are also laid there, 
in little china cups; and a paper lantern 
is hung over each tombstone, which is 
generally an effective piece of stone-carv- 
ing, and often surrounded by little gardens 
and shrubs, and enclosed with stone rail- 
ings and a handsome stone portal, — 
stone gates, revolving on stone hinges, — 
suggestive of those discovered by Porter 
in the giant cities of Bashan, though on a 
small scale. 

At the base of the hill, and at the other 
side of the town, is a perfect network of 
temples — Buddhist and Shinto merging 
one into the other in the most tolerant 
manner, and producing inextricable con- 
fusion in the mind of the spectator, and, 
I should imagine, of the worshipper also, 
by the promiscuous use of the emblems 
sacred to each — such as mirrors of pol- 
ished metal, paper go/ezs, and straw ropes; 
images of saints, all manner of idols, 
lotus-blossoms, etc., etc. Each temple is 
an artistic study; and its surroundings of 
handsome stone lanterns, fine old trees, 
curious braziers and fountains, combined 
with the charming groups of Japanese 
figures, always coming and going, make 
up an endless succession of pleasant pic- 
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tures. Long flights of steep stone steps 
lead up to the temple, and thence to the 
innumerable groups of graves, which lie 
half hidden by tall grasses and _ brush- 
wood. And looking back hence, you get 
lovely glimpses of the town, and of the 
blue harbor and fine hills beyond, all 
framed by most picturesquely gnarled old 
fir-trees. 

Close to one temple we found the pretty 
house of a native artist who was painting 
scrolls on silk, flowers and figures; his 
family all seemed highly intelligent and 
artistic. One was an entomologist, who, 
having visited England, had sent back 
many cases of insects to a museum there. 
Others paint lanterns in the form of a 
parasol, which, when closed, is apparently 
onlya bamboo. In their garden are large 
tanks, where they raise immense numbers 
of gold-fish for sale. Passing on thence, 
we visited the studio of another artist, a 
real genius, but a type of that too rapid 
adaptation of foreign ideas which bids 
fair to quickly wipe out all purely native 
art. In this man’s studio were admirable 
studies from nature, with all the essen- 
tially Japanese characteristics; but lat- 
terly he had been devoting his attention 
to English studies of shipping and rigging, 
and was producing very foreign-looking 
pictures in guache. He also showed me 
several volumes of a Japanese “ Guide to 
Art,” all full of English illustrations. ° 
Returning from his house we explored 
most picturesque canals with old bridges ; 
and bought all manner of quaint things in 
the odd little shops. 

Each day offered some new scene of 
interest. One day we rode across the 
harbor to explore the old Dutch and Rus- 
sian cemeteries, which occupy a lovely 
site on a ferny hill crowned by noble old 
pines. Several graves are marked by the 
Greek cross, and in one, which forms a 
small shrine, is placed a very artistic oil- 
painting of the Crucifixion. The Japan- 
ese graves close by were marked by fresh 
buds of the pink lotus, sacred to Buddha. 

But the favorite afternoon “ ploy” was 
a boating expedition down the harbor, 
where ladies and children bathed in one 
pleasant bay, and gentlemen in another, 
after which they combined, forces for an 
open-air tea-party; and those who cared 
for the treasures of the deep ransacked 
the shores and rocks for fresh wonders. 
One gentleman — Mr. Paul of H.B.M. 
Consulate —had devoted his attention 
exclusively to collecting crabs from this 
one coast; and the beauty and variety of 
his specimens were really past belief. 
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Every conceivable kind was there: smooth 
and hairy, sombre and gaudy; so tiny as 
to be almost microscopic, so large as to 
measure about three feet across the claws. 
The Japanese fishermen soon discovered 
that a pecuniary value attached to the 
refuse of their dredging-nets, and they 
became careful to preserve all new speci- 
mens. And gradually as the collection 
increased in size and in beauty, their in- 
terest and wonder were excited ; and when, 
in 1879, it was lent to the great Nagasaki 
Exhibition, the native naturalists gazed 
on it in utter amazement, marvelling to 
see how great a variety of crustacea could 
be found on their own shores. 

Thus boating, riding, or climbing the 
steep hill-paths in search of new beauties, 
the pleasant days slipped away; and now, 
in more prosaic lands, the memory of the 

reen loveliness of Nagasaki often comes 
ack to me as a haunting vision of delight. 


From Good Words. 
LADY JANE. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE WEDDING DAY. 


IT was not a pleasant day in Grosvenor 
Square. When the duke arrived in his 
cab the door was opened to him by the 
humble person who had care of the house 
while the family were out of town, an old 
servant to whom this charge was a sort of 
pensioning off. She was very much flut- 
tered, and informed him in an undertone 
that Lady Jane had arrived a few minutes 
before “ with a gentleman.” “ Her lady- 
ship is in the library, your Grace, and the 
gentleman with her,” the old woman said, 
courtesying and trembling —for though 
Lady Jane’s garb was very simple fora 
bride, still it was a white dress, and in 
the middle of winter it is well known that 
ladies do not go about their ordinary 
business in such garments. The duke 
considered a moment, and then decided 
that he would not see his daughter till her 
companion was gone. He was tremulous 
with rage and discomfiture, yet with the 
sense that vengeance was in his hands. 
This feeling made him conclude that it 
was more wise not to see Winton, not to 
run the risk of losing his temper or be- 
traying his intentions, but to remain on 
the watch till he withdrew, and in the 
mean time to arrange his own plans. He 
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told the old housekeeper to let him know 
when the gentleman was gone, and in the 
mean time hurried up-stairs to his daugh- 
ter’s room, and examined it carefully. 
Lady Jane had two rooms appropriated to 
her use, with a third communicating with 
them in which her maid slept. This was 
a large area to put under Jock and key, 
which was her father’s determination ; but 
in the ferment of his excited mind and 
temper he felt no derogation in the half- 
stealthy examination he made of the shut- 
up rooms, their windows and means of 
communication, the locks on the doors, 
and all the arrangements that would be 
necessary to shut them off entirely from 
the rest of the house. With his own 
hands he removed the keys, locking all 
the doors but one, and leaving the key on 
the outside of that to shut off all entrance 
to the prison. 

While he was thus occupied the pair so 
strangely severed stood together in the 
library waiting for his appearance, and 
getting a certain bitter sweetness out of 
the last hour they were to spend together. 
They were not aware that it was, in any 
serious sense of the words, their last 
hour. “ Till to-morrow” was the limit 
they gave themselves. To-morrow no 
further interruption would be possible, 
the incomplete service would be resumed, 
and all would be well. Even the duke, 
unreasonable as he might be, would not 
think it practicable, when in his sober 
senses, to endeavor to sunder those who 
had been almost put together in the pres- 
ence of God. They believed, notwith- 
standing the tantalizing misery of this 
interruption, that it could not be but for a 
few hours, and though Winton’s impa- 
tience and indignation were at first almost 
frenzy, Lady Jane recovered her courage 
before they reached the house, and did 
her best to soothe him. She drew good 
even out of theevil. To-morrow all would 
be completed in her father’s presence. 
When once convinced that matters had 
gone too far to be arrested, how could he 
refuse to lend his sanction to what must 
be, whether with his sanction or not? 
She pleased herself with this solution of 
all their difficulties. “My mother will 
come, I am sure,” she said, “as soon as 
the train can bring her; I shall have her 
with me, which will be far, far better than 
Lady Germaine, and there will be no 
further need of concealment, which is 
odious, is it not, Reginald? There is a 
soul of goodness in things evil,” she said. 
As for Winton he was past speaking: the 
disappointment, and those passions that 
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- rage in the male bosom, were too much 
for him —fury and indignation, and pride 
in arms, and the sense of defeat which 
was intolerable. But he permitted him- 
self to be subdued, to yield to her who 
had put so much force upon herself, and 
conquered so many natural repugnances 
and womanly traditions for him. Lady 
Jane would not even let it appear that she 
felt the shame of being thus dragged back 
to her father’s house. “‘To-morrow,” she 
said, “ to-morrow,” with a thousand tender 
smiles. When it became apparent that 
the duke did not mean to make an appear- 
ance she turned that to their advantage 
with soothing sophistry. “He has noth- 
ing to say now,” she cried, “don’t you 
see, Reginald? You cannot expect him 
to come and offer us his consent: if he 
withdraws his opposition that is all we 
can desire. Had he meant to persevere 
he would have come to us at once, and 
ordered you away, and made another 
struggle. That is what I have been fear- 
ing. And now in return for his forbear- 
ance you must go. Oh,do you think I 
wish you to go? but it is best, it will be 
most honorable. What could be done in 
the circumstances but that you should 
bring me home? Yes, till your house is 
mine this is still home — till to-morrow,” 
she cried, smiling upon him. Winton 


paced up and down the gloomy, closed-up 
room in an agony of uncertainty, bewil- 
derment, and dismay. 

“My home ¢s yours,” he cried; “and 
what sort of place is this to bring you to, 
my darling, without a soul to take care of 
you or look after your comfort, without a 


fire even, or aservant: on this day! It 
is intolerable! And how, how can I go 
and leave you on our wedding day? It is 
more than flesh and blood can bear. Jane, 
I have a foreboding; I can’t be hopeful 
like you. If you submitted to the force 
of circumstances in that wretched church, 
there is no force of any kind here. Don’t 
send me away; come with me, my love, 
my dearest. The way is clear, there is 
nothing but that old woman ——” 

“ There is our honor,” said Lady Jane. 
“JT pledged it to my father. And if I 
went with you it would only be to sep- 
arate again. Surely I am better at home 
than at Lady Germaine’s: till to-morrow 
—till to-morrow,” she repeated softly. 
The library was next the door, it was 
close to the open street, the free air out- 
of-doors. The temptation, though she 
rejected it, was great upon Lady Jane 
too. There was a moment in which, 
though she did not allow it, she wavered. 
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The next moment, with more fortitude 
than ever, she recovered the mastery of 
herself. It was she at last who, tenderly 
persuading and beseeching, induced him 
to go away. She went to the door with 
him, and almost put him out with loving 
force. “ You will come back for me to- 
morrow — to-morrow! it is not long till 
to-morrow,” she said, waving her hand to 
her distracted bridegroom as he hurried 
away. It was well that there was nobody 
in town —nobody in Grosvenor Square 
— except a passing milk-boy, to see the 
duke’s daughter standing in the doorway 
like the simplest maiden, in her white 
dress, a wonderful vision for a murky 
London day, taking farewell of her love. 
She closed the door after him with her 
own hand, while poor old Mrs. Brown, in 
such a flutter as she had never before 
experienced in her life, came hobbling 
out from the corner in which she had 
been keeping watch. “Oh, my lady! my 
lady!” the old woman said. She had 
scarcely been high enough up in the hie- 
rarchy of service below stairs to have 
come to speech of Lady Jane at all, and 
now to think that she was all the attend- 
ance possible for that princess royal! 
Lady Jane, it may be supposed, was in no 
light-hearted mood, but she stopped with 
a smile to reassure the old servant. 

“Nurse Mordaunt is with me,” she 
said ; “she will no doubt be here directly, 
Mrs. Brown. You must not vex yourself 
about me. It will only be till to-morrow. 
If you will have a fire lighted in my room, 
I will go there.” 

“Yes, my lady; oh, my lady! but I’m 
afraid there’s some sad trouble,” said the 
old housekeeper. 

Lady Jane was far too high-bred to 
reject this sympathy, but it was almost 
more than in her valor she could bear. 
Her eyes filled in spite of herself. “It 
is only. an extraordinary accident,” she 
said. “But Mordaunt will tell you when 
she comes.” She was glad to escape into 
the library that she might not break 
down. Turning round to re-enter alone 
that huge, cold, uninhabited place, her 
mind was seized with a spasm of terror. 
The blinds were drawn down, the fire- 
place was cold, it was like a room out of 
which the dead had been newly carried, 
not a place to receive a woman in the 
most living moment of life —on her wed- 
ding day! She had borne herself very 
bravely as long as her lover was there — 
almost too bravely, trying to make him 
believe that it was nothing, that she had 
scarcely any feeling on the subject. But 
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when she saw him go, the clouds and 
darkness closed in upon Lady Jane, her 
lips quivered sadly as she spoke to Mrs. 
Brown. When she was alone her swelling 
heart and throbbing forehead were re- 
lieved by a sudden passion of tears. 
Would it be nothing as she had made 
believe? or was it a parting, an ending, a 
severance from Reginald and hope? A 
black moment passed over her — blacker 
than anything that Winton felt as, dis- 
tracted and furious, burning with inten- 
tions of vengeance, and a sense of injury 
in which there was some relief from the 
misery of the situation, he hurried along 
towards the Germaines’ house. There at 
least he could plan and arrange, and talk 
out his furyand wretchedness. But Lady 
Jane had no such solace. When she had 
yielded to that bitter acces of tears, and 
felt herself pass under the cloud, she had 
to gather herself together again all un- 
aided, and recover her composure as best 
she could. That sensation of overwhelm- 
ing cold which so often accompanies a 
mental crisis made her shiver. She drew 
her cloak closely round her, and went 
slowly up-stairs through the hollow silence 
of the great house, pausing now and then 
to take breath in her nervous exhaustion, 
and looking anxiously for the appearance 
of her father. Did he not mean to come 
to her at all? Lady Jane had no idea that 
she was going with all those hesitations 
and pauses straight into a prison. Such 
a thought had never occurred toher. She 
believed still in reason and loving-kind- 
ness and truth. Her father, when he saw 
it impossible, would after all yield, she 
thought. Her mother would come to suc- 
cor her in this extraordinary emergency. 
“There is a soul of goodness in things 
evil,” she murmured again to herself, 
but not so bravely as she had said it to 
her lover. The house was so cold, such 
an echoing solitude, no living thing visi- 
ble, and she alone in it, left to wear 
through the weary hours as she could — 
on her wedding day! 

Thus with tired and lingering steps, 
and despondency taking possession of her 
soul, Lady Jane went softly up-stairs, 
longing to divest herself of her wedding 
gown and hide her humiliation, looking 
vainly for her father, whose appearance 
in this wilderness, even if it were only to 
upbraid and denounce her, would still 
have had a certain consolation in it. The 
duke, unseen, watched her progress with 
a vindictive pleasure in the downcast air 
and slow, languid step. He watched her 
to her very door with an eagerness not to 
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be described. At the last moment she 
might turn round, she might still leave 
the house, she might escape. In no case 
could he have used violence to his daugh- 
ter. To level thunderbolts of speech was 
one thing, to use force was quite another. 
To lift his hand was impossible. If she 
turned round and fled down the stairs and 
out at the door she must do so; there was 
no way in which he could stop her; if 
any third person were present, even Mrs. 
Brown, he would be obliged to keep a 
watch upon himself, to demand no more 
obedience than she would give, to treat 
her as a reasonable being. All this the 
duke felt, spying upon her steps as she 
went slowly up, following her, his foot- 
steps falling noiselessly on the thick car- 
pets. He heard her sigh, but this made” 
no difference. To any one else this sigh 
of the widowed bride alone in this dismal, 
empty house on the day that was to have 
been, that almost was, her wedding day, 
would have contained something touch- 
ing. But it did not touch the duke. He 
followed at a distance, keeping out of 
sight, determined to give her no opportu- 
nity to appeal to him. When he heard 
her door close, a certain glow of satisfac- 
tion came over his face. He went forward 
quickly, and turned the key in the lock 
and put it in his pocket. He heard her 
moving about in the room, and he could 
hear that she stopped short at the noise 
and stood listening to know what it was. 
But all was quiet again, and Lady Jane 
suspected nothing. She had begun to 
look in her wardrobe for something to 
put on instead of her white dress. She 
thought it was some jar of one of the 
doors as she opened them. And he stole 
down-stairs again unnoticed and unob- 
served. Who was there to notice him? 
no one in the house, except his daughter 
locked into the room, and Mrs. Brown 
with her little niece down-stairs. The 
duke withdrew into the library, where he 
had sat and pondered for many a day, but 
never as now. The old housekeeper had 
bestirred herself and had lighted a fire 
and set out a table with two places for 
luncheon. She at least could do her dut 

if no one else did. Mrs. Brown, indeed, 
felt as a neglected general has often done 
when the moment arrived in which he 
could distinguish himself. She had never 
had this opportunity. Now, at last, in the 
end of her life it had come to her. His 
Grace, who was so particular, should for 
once in his life know what it was to eat a 
chop, an English chop, in its perfection. 
She had sent out her handmaiden to fetch 
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them and lit the fire herself in her devo- 
tion. This is an extent of enthusiasm to 
which few people would go. And Lady 
Jane, sweet creature, who was evidently 
in trouble somehow with her papa, who 
had sent that nice young gentleman off as 
fast as ever she could that the duke and 
he might not meet, poor thing! what 
would be so good for her as a chop? 
The old housekeeper betook herself to 
her work with the warmest sense at once 
of benevolence and of power — power to 
ameliorate and soften the hardness of 
destiny, and to win fame and honor to 
herself. What enterprise could have a 
finer motive? Of the three people in the 
house, she was the happy one, as happens 
not unfrequently among all the twists and 
entanglements of fate. 

Before, however, Mrs. Brown had be- 
gun to cook her chops, Nurse Mordaunt, 
Lady Jane’s devoted attendant since her 
childhood, arrived in much anxiety and 
distress. Nurse had been detained by 
various matters, by Lady Germaine and 
by the delay in getting her ladyship’s 
things, which had been left that morning 
at Lady Germaine’s house. With a 
heavy heart nurse had effaced the direc- 
tion of Lady Jane Winton from the box. 
She had never herself approved of such a 
marriage any more than the duke did. It 
injured her pride sadly to think of “my 
lady”? marrying a commoner at all, and 
marrying him secretly at a poky little 
church in the City! But that she should 
be married and not married, half a wife, 
“dragged from the altar,” was something 
which no one could contemplate with 
calmness. Nurse was more shamed, dis- 
tracted, broken-hearted than any of the 
party. ‘Oh, don’t ask me,” she answered, 
shaking her head, when Mrs. Brown 
humbly, with every respect, begged to 
know what had happened. “It is as bad 
as a revolution — it’s worse than the 
Chartists ; even Radicals respect the mar- 
riage vow,” nurse cried in her dismay. 
“‘] don’t approve of it, and never did and 
never will. Up to the church door I’d 
have done anything to stopit. But bless 
us, if you don’t keep the altar sacred what 
have you got to trust to?” She caused 
the boxes to be brought into the hall with 
their erased addresses. There was no- 
body to carry them anywhere, none of the 
attendance about to which Mrs. Mordaunt 
was accustomed. “Fetch one of the 
men,” she had said at first, and then she 
remembered there was no man in Gros- 
venor Square at this time of the year. 
“ Drat it, as if things were not bad enough 
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already ; no servants, no comfort, nobody 
but Mrs. Brown to look to everything!” 
Mrs. Mordaunt was too much broken 
down to go to her young lady at once. 
She condescended to go into the kitchen 
where it was at least warm, to eat one of 
the chops and to rest a little before she 
went up-stairs. And her arrival was 
scarcely over before it was followed by 
another more urgent and important. The 
old housekeeper almost fainted when, 
opening the door in answer to the impa- 
tient summons of another arrival, she 
saw the duchess herself get out of a hack- 
ney cab. “Bless us!” the old woman 
cried; if the queen had come next she 
could not have been more surprised. 

The duchess, it need not be said, was 
in the secret of all those arrangements 
which were to make Lady Jane into Reg- 
inald Winton’s wife. She had a cold that 
day, partly real, partly no doubt emotional, 
but enough to make her keep her room 
in the morning, leaving her guests to the 
care of her sister, who was at Billings on 
a visit. She got up, as may be supposed, 
with a great deal of agitation from her 
broken rest, thinking of her Jane, how 
she would be preparing for her marriage, 
with nobody but Lady Germaine to com- 
fort and support her. Lady Germaine 
was very kind; she had taken charge of 
the whole business; she and her husband 
had gone to town on purpose to facilitate 
everything; but still it was dreadful to 
the duchess to think that her child should 
have no one but Lady Germaine to lean 
upon at such a moment of ber life. In 
her own room in the stillness of the morn- 
ing the thoughts of the mother were bent 
upon this subject, which she went over 
and over, thinking of everything. She 
figured to herself how her child would 
wake, and realize what a fateful morning 
it was, and wish for her mother. How 
she would say her prayers with all the 
fervor of such a crisis, and linger upon 
the contemplation of the past, and the 
sweet but awful thought of the future. 
Though her husband and his reign were 
so near, Jane would think of her home, of 
the parents who loved her, and shed some 
tears to think that the most momentous 
act of her life was taking place away from 
them, in opposition to one of them. The 
duchess, who was very much overcome at 
once by what she knew and what she did 
not know, by imagination and by fact, 
shed more tears herself at this point, and 
she had to dry them hastily to look up 
with an unconcerned face when her. maid 
came into the room bringing a piece of 
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news which in a moment startled her into 
activity and alarm. The duke had gone 
suddenly off to town by the early train. 
After he had read his letters 4 had 
seemed agitated, but said nothing to 
Bowles (who was his Grace’s valet) except 
that business called him to town. And 
he had been gone an hour when the news 
was brought to his wife. The reader may 
suppose how short a time elapsed before 
the anxious mother followed him. She 
went out quietly in a close carriage, no- 
body knowing, and got the next train, 
arriving in London two hours later than 
that by which her husband had travelled. 
He was sitting down with a little shrug of 
his shoulders, but not without appetité, to 
Mrs. Brown’s chops, when she drove up 
to the door, and suddenly came in upon 
him, pale and full of anguish. Her eye 
ran round the room questioning before 
she said a word: then she loosened her 
cloak and sat down upon the nearest seat 
with a sigh of relief. 

“What have you done with Jane?” she 
was about to say: but then it appeared to 
her that Jane must have escaped, that 
everything was accomplished. She could 
have wept or laughed in the extreme 
blessedness of this relief, but she dared 
not do either. She looked at him instead, 
as he sat looking suspiciously ather. “It 
made me very anxious to hear of your 
going,” she said. “I feared something 
might be wrong. I am going back di- 
rectly and nobody knows I am out of my 
room; but I felt that I must hear ——” 

“ What?” he asked with watchful sus- 
picion; it was a terrible ordeal to go 
through. The duchess did all a woman 
could to take the meaning out of her own 
face and put upon it an aspect of affec- 
tionate concern alone. “I dia not know 
what to think,” she said; “I was very 
anxious: but it cannot be anything very 
bad, I hope, since I find yu——” How 
hard it is to say what is not the truth! 
While she uttered these commonplace 
words her eyes were watching him, keenly 
questioning everything about him. At 
last her heart seemed to stand still. She 
perceived the two covers laid on the table. 
“You have some one with you,” she said, 
with a catching of her breath. 

He looked at her still more keenly. “I 
have Jane with me,” he said. 

“Jane!” It was all her mother could 
do not to break down altogether and show 
her anguish and disappointment in pas- 
sionate tears; but her heart was leaping 
in her throat, and she could not speak. 

“ That is to say,” he added slowly, with 
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unspeakable enjoyment in the sense of 
having got the better of the women alto- 
gether and holding them in his hand, 
“she is in the house. I arrived in time 
to save her from becoming the victim — 
of a villain. I shall keep her safe now I 
have got her,” the duke said, with an 
ineffable flourish of his hand. 

“ The victim — of a villain? What do 
you mean by such words? They sound 
as if you had got them out of a novel,” 
the duchess said; but her heart was beat- 
ing so that she could scarcely hear herself 
speak. 

“Then you knew nothing about it?” 
said her husband calmly. 

The duchess got up from her seat, 
She was too much agitated to be able to 
keep still. “I knew, if that is what you 
mean, that she was to marry —the man 
she loved — to-day. What have you 
done? Have you parted your own child 
from her happiness and her life?” 

He rose too. He had kept up his calm 
demeanor as long as he could. Now his 
rage got the better of him. “So you 
were in the plot,” he cried, “you! I felt 
it, and yet I could not believe it. You 
who ought to have been the first to carry 
out my will and respect my decision.” 

“ Augustus,” said his wife, very pale, 
standing up before him, her hand upon 
the back of a tall chair, her head erect, 
“this must not go too far. Jane has not 
one but two parents, and she has always 
had her mother’s sanction. You are 
aware of that.” 

“Her mother’s sanction!” cried the 
duke, with a tremulous laugh of passion. 
“ That is a mighty advantage, truly. Her 
mother! what bas her mother to do with 
it?) Nothing! These are pretty heroics, 
and do very nicely to say to the ignorant ; 
but you know very well that, save as my 
agent, you have no more to do with Jane 
or her marriage — no more ——” 

“ It may be so in law,” said the duchess, 
recovering her composure; “ but it is cer- 
tainly not so in nature; nor have I ever 
considered myself your agent in respect 
to my child. I have yielded to you ina 
hundred ways —and so much the worse 
for you that I have done so; but as re- 
gards Jane, I have never thought it my 
duty to yield —and never will; such a 
suggestion is intolerable,” she said, with 
a touch of feminine passion. “ My right 
and my authority are the same as yours 
— neither of them absolute —for she is 
old enough to judge for herself.” 

“ Ah, poor girl!” he said, with a knowl- 
edge that it was the most irritating thing 
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he could say, and at the same time a 
coarse sort of pleasure in insulting the 
women though they were so near to him; 
“that is at the bottom of everything. 
You made her believe it was her last 
chance. She was determined any how to 
have a husband.” 

The duchess grew scarlet, but she was 
sufficiently enlightened by experience to 
restrain the angry reply that almost forced 
its way from her lips. She looked at him 
with a silent indignation not unmingled 
with pity, then turned her head away. 
Poor Mrs. Brown! Her chops that had 
been so good, so hot, stood neglected on 
the table. Her opportunity was over. It 
was no fault of hers that she had not 
distinguished herself. So many another 
disappointed genius has done its best, 
and some accident has stepped in and 
balked its highest effort. Had the duch- 
ess delayed but half an hour, his Grace, 
after so much French cookery, would 
have experienced the wholesome pleasure 
of at least one British chop, and probably 
in consequence would have promoted 
Mrs. Brown to a post near his person. 
But it was not to be. There was no 
luncheon eaten that day in Grosvenor 
Square. The discussion was prolonged 
for some time, and then the duchess was 
heard to go hastily up-stairs. She went 
to her daughter’s room with tears of hot 
passion in her eyes and an intolerable 
pang in her heart, and knocking softly, 
called to Jane with a voice which she 
could scarcely keep from breaking. “ My 
darling,” she cried, “my sweet, my own 
girl!” with something heartrending in her 
accents. All had been still before; but 
now there was a stir in reply. 

“Oh, mother dear, come in, come in! 
How | have longed for you!” Lady Jane 
cried; and then there was a little pause 
of expectation, breathless with a strange 
suspicion on one side, and such misera- 
ble humiliation and anguish on the other, 
as can scarcely be put into words. 

‘“‘] cannot come in, my dear love. Oh, 
my darling, you must be patient. I must 
go back directly to all those people in the 
house. You know it would never do” — 
here the duchess, unable to keep up the 
farce, began all at once to cry and sob 
piteously outside the door. 

Lady Jane, fully roused, hurried to it 
and turned the handle vainly, and shook 
the heavy door. “I cannot open it,” she 
cried wildly. ‘ Mother, mother, what 
does this mean? Cannot you come in? 
What can take you away from me when I 
want you — the people in the house? Oh, 
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mother, I want you, I want you!” she 
cried, as she had never done in her life 
before. And then there was such ascene 
as might be put into a comedy and made 
very ridiculous, and which yet was very 
heartrending as it happened, and over- 
powered these two women with a conster- 
nation, a sense of helplessness, a bitter 
perception of the small account they were 
of, which paralyzed their very souls — 
not only that he had the power to do it, 
but also the heart: he with whom they 
had lived in the closest ties, whom they 
had loved and served, for whom they had 
been ready to do all that he pleased, one 
for the greater part of her life, the other 
since ever she had been born. What did 
it matter, any one would have said, the 
power such a man had over his wife and 
his daughter? He would never use it to 
make them unhappy. But there are capa- 
bilities of human misery in families which 
no one can fathom, which may seem to 
make it doubtful by moments how far the 
family relation is so blessed as it is thought 
to be. The duke felt that now, for the 
first time, he had these women under his 
thumb, so to speak. He had them so 
bound that they could not resist, could 
not move, could not even call for help 
from any one without betraying the se- 
crets of the family. He kept possession 
of his library, and, with the key in his 
pocket, had a moment of triumph. They 
had united against him; but now they 
should feel his power. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
IN PRISON. 


SPACE does not permit us to linger 
over the exciting scenes that followed. If 
there had been anything wanted to con- 
firm the determination of the duke to 
hold to the position he had taken up, it 
would have been the arrival of the duch- 
ess and the prodigious step he took in 
refusing her admittance to her daughter. 
After that there was nothing too much for 
him. He had burnt his ships. When 
Lord and Lady Germaine arrived next 
morning to bring away the bride, with 
some trembling on the part of the lady, 
but a contemptuous certainty on that of 
the gentleman, that “the old duffer,” 
though he had let his temper out, was not 
such a fool as all that — they were re- 
fused admittance geostaghurtiy. After 
they had parleyed for some time with the 
man at the door, a personage whom the 
duke, roused into energy by the position 
in which he found himself, had engaged 
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on the previous day, and who was invul- 
nerable to all assaults and persuasions, 
the duchess herself came to them, ex- 
tremely pale and with difficulty preserving 
her composure. She had remained all 
night notwithstanding the misery of the 
circumstances altogether, and though she 
did not admit it in words, her quick-witted 
visitors easily perceived that she herself 
had not been permitted to see her daugh- 
ter. “ You will think it is medizval,” she 
said with a faint smile. “The duke is 
very determined when he thinks it worth 
while.” 

“I suppose,” said Lady Germaine, 
touched .by the aspect of the suffering 
woman, “that one does not have the 
blood of Merlin in one’s veins for noth- 
ing.” 

“Merlin,” said Lord Germaine, who 
was very slangy, “ was the old swell who 
was seducted a Miss Vivien. I don’t 
think it would have been hard work to 
get over him.” 

The duchess stood in the doorway pale, 
supporting with difficulty any levity on 
the subject, yet ready to put as brave a 
face upon it as possible. “Give Regi- 
nald my love, and tell him it is impossible 
this can last forever,’ she said. “Iam 


sorry for him to the bottom of my heart, 
and sorry for my child, but at present I 


cannot help even her.” 

Lady Germaine stepped within the 
guarded door to take the duchess’s hand 
and kiss her. “ And we are so sorry for 
you, so indignant ——” 

“Hush,” the duchess said. “It is my 
fault, I should have had the courage of 
my convictions. I should have gone with 
my child myself; the error was mine.” 

Lady Germaine was half disposed to 
reply, “Oh, if you think we neglected 
any precaution ” But she had not 
the heart to be offended. 

The pair drove away after a while con- 
siderably discomfited. “I did not think 
the old duffer had so much spirit,” Lord 
Germaine said with secret admiration. 
“TI say, Nell—if you tried to marry 
Dolly against my will 1 wonder if 1 should 
be up to that?” 

“ If there was any chance of it I should 
lock you up first,” said his dutiful wife. 

“And on the edge of a smash, the 
greatest smash that has been since 
Billings will have to be sold up, and all 
= is in it,’ Lord Germaine said thought- 

ully. 

Late Germaine showed neither surprise 
nor pain at this piece of news. ‘“ Whata 
chance for Reginald!” she said. “He 
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can buy in all their best things, and do up 
Jane’s rooms at Winton like her old ones 
at home.” And then she laughed and 
added, ‘He wouldn’t have those old 
things in his house. Taste had not been 
invented when their Graces were mar- 
ried.” : 

It was in this mood of partial hilarity 
that they reached their own door, where 
poor Winton was waiting. However 
sympathetic friends may be, the way in 
which they take our troubles is very dif- 
ferent from the way in which we our- 
selves take them. The Germaines, though 
they threw themselves so warmly into his 
affairs, and had given themselves so 
much trouble, had to change their aspect 
suddenly, to put up shutters and draw 
down blinds metaphorically, as they ap- 
proached the actual sufferer. But into 
his misery and rage it is unnecessary to 
enter. He said as was natural a great 
many things that it would have been bet- 
ter not to say, and for some time after he 
besieged the house. He went in person, 
he wrote, he communicated by means of 
his solicitors with the solicitors of the 
duke, whose mouths watered over the 
settlements he had made, which the au- 
thorities on his own side thought ridicu- 
lous, and professed their eagerness to do 
their best but would not flatter him with 
any hopes of success. “No man in his 
senses would reject a son-in-law like you, 
Mr. Winton, especially in the circum- 
stances,” the senior partner said; “ but 
the duke is the duke, and there is nothing 
more to be said. We have found him 
very impracticable, extremely impractica- 
ble in his own affairs; things are looking 
bad for the family altogether. There is 
Lord Hungerford now has some sense. 
He made a capital marriage himself — 
you should get him on your side.” 

Winton found no great difficulty in get- 
ting Hungerford on his side. That young 
nobleman was so much excited on the 
subject that he even took it upon him to 
speak to his father and show him how 
ridiculous it was. 

“ You can’t make a house in Grosvenor 
Square like a castle in the Apennines,” 
Hungerford cried; “for Heaven’s sake, 
sir, don’t make us ridiculous.” Lady 
Hungerford on her side enjoyed the whole 
affair immensely. ‘I never realized be- 
fore that I had really married into a great 
house,” she said. “It’s like the Family 
Herald. It’s like the sort of nobility we 
understand among the lower classes, don’t 
you know? not your easy-going, like-other- 
people kind.” And she offered to take 
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lessons of a locksmith so that she might 
be able to break open Jane’s prison. 

To tell the truth, even suggestions of 
this kind, which were partially comic and 
wholly theatrical, came to be entertained 
by Winton before his trial was over. One 
of his friends seriously advised him to 
get an Italian servant, used to conspira- 
cies, smuggled into the house, in order to 
deliver the captive. Another thought that 
rope-ladders and a midnight descent from 
the window might be practicable; but a 
rope-ladder from a second-floor window in 
Grosvenor Square would not be easy to 
manage, and a wag intervened and sug- 
gested a fire-escape, which turned the 
whole into ridicule. This was one of the 
aspects of the case, indeed, which aggra- 
vated everything else. The whole situa- 
tion, being so serious and painful to two 
or three people, was, to the rest of the 
world, irresistiblé from the comic side. 
People drove through Grosvenor Square 
on purpose to look up at the second-floor 
windows: and as the instruments began 
to tune up, and the feast to be set in order 
for the first arrivals of society, the impor- 
tance of the strange event grew greater 
and greater. A new home secretary, and 
all the consequent changes in the Cabinet, 
faded into nothing in comparison. “ Have 


you heard that Jane Altamont was half 
married to Regy Winton some time in the 
winter, and that odious old duke dragged 
her from the very altar, and has kept her 


ever since under lock and key?” Very 
likely it was Lady Germaine who first put 
the story about, but it was taken up by 
everybody with all the interest and ex- 
citement which such a tale warranted. 
Further details were given that were al- 
most incredible; to wit that the duchess 
herself, though living in the same house, 
was not allowed to see her daughter, and 
that Lady Jane for two months had only 
breathed the fresh air through her win- 
dow, and had never left the suite of rooms 
in which she was confined; worse than 
if she had been in jail, everybody said. 
But not even this was the point which 
most roused the popular indignation (if 
we may call the indignation of the draw- 
ing-rooms popular). Half-married! that 
was the terrible thought. 

The duke paid one or two visits before 
the opening of Parliament. It may be 
' supposed that to none but very great 
houses indeed would his Grace pay such 
an honor: and though he was not very 
quick to observe in general matters, yet 
his sense of his own importance was so 
keen that it answered for intelligence, so 
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far as he himself was concerned. He 
saw that the ladies regarded him with a 
sort of alarm, that even the gentlemen 
after dinner showed a curiosity which was 
not certainly the awed and respectful in- 
terest which he thought it natural he 
should excite. And it was not long before 
his hostess, who was, he could not deny, 
his equal, of his own rank and of unex- 
ceptionable antecedents, made the matter 
clear to him. “Duke,” she said, “ of 
course you know I wouldn’t for the world 
meddle in any one’s private affairs. But 
there is such a strange story going about. 
Dear Jane! We had hoped to see her 
with you as well as Margaret” (Mar- 
garet was the duchess, and a very intimate 
friend of this other great great lady); 
“and now neither of them has come. 
But it is not possible —don’t think fora 
moment that I believe it ! — that this story 
can be true.” 

“ If your Grace will kindly explain what 
the story is?” Our duke, liking due re- 
spect himself, always gave their titles to 
other people, according to the Golden 
Rule. 

*T don’t like even to put it into words ; 
that you stopped her marriage —at the 
altar itself; that the dear girl is neither 
married nor single; that——— But I give 
you pain.” 

“The statement is calculated to give. 
me pain; but the facts, as of course your 
Grace knows very well, are true. 1 ar- 
rived in time to prevent my daughter 
from making a marriage which I disap- 
proved.” 

“ Oh, we are all liable to that,” said the 
great lady, letting her eyes dwell regret- 
ully, yet with maternal pride, upon a 
daughter who had been so abandoned as 
to marry a clergyman, but who had pro- 
duced a baby for whose sake the parents 
had forgiven its father. ‘“ Who can guard 
against sucha misfortune? But Beatrice, 
poor thing, is very happy,” she added 
with a sigh. 

The duke made her a little bow. It 
said a great deal, It said, if you are so 
lost to every sense of what is becoming 
as to take itin that way —but I should 
never have allowed it! He to utter sen- 
tences of this kind, who had made him- 
self the talk of society! “ But, duke,” 
she said with spirit, taking up Nurse 
Mordaunt’s argument, “if the altar is not 
held sacred, what will become of us? 
They say you stopped her when she was 
saying the very words ——” 

“The subject is not a very agreeable 
one,” said the duke; “I cannot take it 
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upon me to recollect at what point they 
were in the service — but at all events, 
your Grace may be assured it was not too 
ate.” 

“Oh, but it must have been too late,” 
cried the indignant matron. “I heard he 
had said ‘I will.’ I heard he had put the 
ring on her finger. I could not have be- 
lieved it was true had not you said so. 
But you cannot let it rest like that. Half- 
married! it’s wicked, you know,” her 
Grace cried. 

And the other duke, the gracious host, 
permitted himself, in a moment of expan- 
sion, to say something of the same sort. 
“]T wouldn’t interfere with your affairs 
for the world,” he said; “but I hope, Bill- 
ingsgate, you don’t mean to let that sweet 
girl of yours lie under such a stigma — ” 

“A stigma! My daughter! There is 
no stigma,” cried the head of the Alta- 
monts, growing scarlet. 

“Well, I don’t want to be a meddler: 
but the women say so. They are allina 
fuss about it; one hears of nothing else 
wherever one goes. You will have to 

ive in sooner or later,” said the other 
uke. 

“ Never!” said his Grace of Billings- 
gate, and he hastened his departure from 
his friend’s abode. But the next house 
he went to the same result was produced. 


There was a putting together of feminine 
heads, a whispering, a direction of glances 
towards him, from eyes which once had 
looked upon him only with awe; and after 
a little hesitation and beating about the 
bush, the same outburst of remark. Half- 


married! The most important lady in 
the company took him to task very seri- 
ously. ‘“ What is to become of her? you 
should think of that. At present she has 
you to protect her reputation. But sup- 
pose anything were to happen to you? 
We are all mortal; and think of dear 
Jane with such a scandal against her. 
People will say it is the man who has 
drawn back: they will say all sorts of 
things ; for it is inconceivable that a girl’s 
father, her own father, should play with 
her reputation like that.” 

“ Her reputation!” the duke cried, al- 
most with a shriek of indignation. “ My 
child’s reputation! Who would dare —” 

“Oh, nobody would dare,” said his as- 
sailant, “but everybody would under- 
stand. People would make sure that 
there were reasons. Half-married! There 
is not one of us that doesn’t feel it. Such 
a thing was never heard of. Oh, you 


must not think you will escape it by going’ 


away. Wherever you go you will hear 
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the same thing. The news has gone ev- 
erywhere. Didn’t you see itin the Uni:- 
verse at full length? Of course, nobody 
could mistake the duke of B—— G——. 
Oh, I hope you will think it over serious- 
ly, before it is too late.” 

The duke, more angry than ever, went 
back to Grosvenor Square. He was de- 
termined to face it out. Country houses 
are proverbially glad of a piece of gossip 
to give their dull life an interest. He 
began to go out into society, as much as 
there was at that early season, and pre- 
sent a bold front to the world. His home 
was dull enough, with Lady Jane locked 
into her room and watched, lest by craft 
or force she should make her escape; her 
mother obstinately refusing to go out, or 
accompany him anywhere; his very ser- 
vants looking at him reproachfully. The 
butler, who had been with him for about 
thirty years, and whose knowledge of 
wine and of the cellars at Billings was 
inexhaustible, threw up his situation; and 
so did the housekeeper, who was Jarvis’s 
wife. “I don’t hold with no such goings 
on,” Mrs. Jarvis said. And when he 
dined with the leader of his party (which 
was in opposition) Mrs. Coningsby did 
not wait till the conclusion of the dinner, 
but cried, “ Duke, it cannot be true about 
Lady Jane!” before he had eaten his 
soup. This lady treated the subject light- 
ly, which was more odious to him than the 
other way. “Oh, no, it can’t be true,” 
she said; “we all know that. They say 
you dragged her from church by the hair 
of her head, and snatched her hand away 
when the bridegroom was putting on the 
ring. Mr. Coningsby was in a dreadful 
way about it. He said it would be such 
a cry at the elections; but I told him, 
nonsense, the duke is far too fine a gen- 
tleman, I said.” This was more difficult 
to answer than the other mode of assault. 
The duke became all manner of colors as 
he listened. “And the elections are so 
near,” the lady said. “Of course the 
government will not care how false it is, 
they will placard it on all the walls with a 
picture as large as life. They will turn 
all the clergy against us. Of course, dear 
duke, of course, to people who know you 
so well as I do—you need not tell me 
that it is not true.” The duke sat grim, 
and heard all this, and did not say a word. 
There was a flutter in the drawing-room 
as he came in: everybody looked at him 
as if he had beena wild beast. “ Dragged 
her out by the hair of her head!” he 
heard whispered on every side of him, and 
though Mrs. Coningsby still affected not 
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to believe, the bishop’s wife contemplated 


him with terrible gravity. “Oh, I hope | ask 


you will talk it over with the bishop,” she 
said. ‘He is so anxious about it. Lady 
Jane was always such a favorite. I do 
hope you will take the bishop’s advice. 
After a certain part of the service I have 
always understood it was a sin to inter- 
fere.” Later in the evening he was 
mobbed by half-a-dozen ladies — there is 
no other word for it— mobbed and over- 
whelmed with one universal cry, “ Half- 
married! Poor Lady Jane! Dear Lady 
Jane!” They pressed round him, each 
with her protestation, a soft, yet urgent 
babel of voices. The poor duke escaped 
at last, not knowing how he got away. It 
seemed to his Grace that he had escaped 
out of a mob, and that his coat must be 
torn and his linen frayed with the conflict. 
He was astonished beyond all description ; 
but he was likewise appalled by the dis- 
covery that even he was not above the 
reach of public opinion. It affected him 
against his will. He felt ashamed, un- 
easy, confused-even on the points where 
he was most sure. 

And when he came home, he’ went to 
his wife’s boudoir where she sat alone, to 
bid her good-night, which was a form he 
always observed, though this event had 
separated them entirely. She was per- 
mitted now to see Jane once a day, but 
as she would give no promise that she 
would not help her daughter to leave the 
house, this was the utmost that he had 
granted her. She was seated alone read- 
ing, pale and weary. She scarcely raised 
her eyes when he came in, though she put 
down her book. The fire was low and 
there was no light in the room except the 
reading-lamp. The duke could not help 
feeling the difference from former times. 
A temptation came upon him to throw 
himself upon her sympathy and tell her 
how he had been persecuted. He would 
have done so had it been on any other 
subject, but he remembered in time that 
on this he had nosympathy to expect from 
his wife. So he stood for a minute or two 
before the fire, feeling chilled, silenced, 
an injured man. “ No, I have not had a 
pleasant evening,” he said shortly; “how 
should my evening be pleasant when 
every One remarks your absence? I am 
asked if you are ill; 1 am asked ——” 

“Other questions, I imagine, that are 
still more difficult to answer.” 

“ And whose fault is it?’”’ he cried, with 
vehemence. “If you had taken the steps 
you ought to have taken, and supported 
my authority, as was your duty, there 
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would have been no such questions to 


The duchess turned away with some 
impatience; she made no reply; the 
question had been often enough discussed 
in allits bearings. If she had now thrown 
herself at his feet and begged his pardon 
and forbearance, what a relief it would 
have been to him! He would have yield- 
ed and saved his position, and recovered 
the pose of a magnanimous superior. 
But the duchess had no intention of the 
kind. After a while, during which they 
did not look at each other, she seated 
gazing into the fire, he standing staring 
into the vacant air, he took up his candle- 
stick with an airof impatience. ‘ Good- 
night, then,” he said, with in his turn an 
air of impatience. 
“ Good-night,” she said. 


From The Athenzum. 
MR. D. G. ROSSETTI. 


AT Birchington-on-Sea one of the most 
rarely gifted men of our time has just died 
after a lingering illness. During the time 
that his “ Ballads and Sonnets ” was pass- 
ing through the press last autumn his 
health began to give way, and he left 
London for Cumberland. A stay of a few 
weeks in the Vale of St. John, however, 
did nothing to improve his health, and he 
returned much shattered. After atimea 
numbness in the left arm excited fear of 
paralysis, and he became dangerously ill. 
It is probable, indeed, that nothing but 
the skill and unwearied attention of Mr. 
John Marshall saved his life then, as it 
had done upon several previous occasions. 
Such of his friends as were then in Lon- 
don — Mr. W. B. Scott, Mr. Burne Jones, 
Mr. Leyland, Mr. F. Shields, Mr. Dunn, 
and others — feeling the greatest alarm, 
showed him every affectionate attention, 
and spared no effort to preserve a life so 
precious and so beloved. Mr. Seddon 
having placed at his disposal West Cliff 
Bungalow, Birchington-on-Sea, he went 
thither, accompanied by his mother and 
sister and Mr. Hall Caine, about nine 
weeks since, but received no benefit from 
the change, and, gradually sinking from a 
complication of disorders, he died on 
Sunday, April 9, at 10 P.M. 

Were I even competent to enter upon 
the discussion of Rossetti’s gifts as a poet 
and as a painter, it would not be possible 
to do so here and at this moment. That 
the quality of romantic imagination in- 
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forms with more vitality his work than it 
can be said to inform the work of any of 
his contemporaries was recognized at first 
by the few, and is now (judging from the 
great popularity of his last volume of 
poetry) being recognized by the many. 
And the same, I think, may be said of his 
painting. Those who had the privilege 
of a personal acquaintance with him knew 
how “of imagination all compact” he 
was. Imagination, indeed, was at once 
his blessing and his bane. To see too 
vividly — to love too intensely — to suffer 
and enjoy too acutely—is the doom, no 
doubt, of all those “Jost wanderers from 
Arden” who, according to the Rosicru- 
cian story, sing the world’s songs; and to 
Rossetti this applies more, perhaps, than 
to most poets. And when we consider 
that the one quality in all poetry which 
really gives it an endurance outlasting the 
generation of its birth is neither music 
nor color, nor even intellectual substance, 
but the clearness of the seeing ; the living 
breath of imagination — the very qualities, 
in short, for which such poems as “ Sister 
Helen” and “Rose Mary” are so con- 
spicuous — we are driven to the conclu- 
sion that Rossetti’s poetry has a long and 
enduring future before it. 

A life more devoted to literature and 
art than his it is impossible to imagine. 
Gabriel Charles Dante Rossetti was born 
at 38 Charlotte Street, Portland Place, 
London, on the 12th of May, 1828. He 
was the first son and second child of 
Gabriele Rossetti, the patriotic poet, who, 
born at Vasto in the Abruzzi, settled in 
Naples, and took an active part in extort- 
ing from the Neapolitan king Ferdinand 
I. the constitution granted in 1820, which 
constitution being traitorously cancelled 
by the king in 1821, Rossetti had to 
escape for his life to Malta with various 
other persecuted constitutionalists. From 
Malta Gabriele Rossetti went to England 
about 1823, where he married in 1826 
Frances Polidori, daughter of Alfieri’s 
secretary and sister of Byron’s Dr. Poli- 
dori. He became professor of Italian in 
King’s College, London, became also 
prominent as a commentator on Dante, 
and died in April, 1854. His children, 
four in number — Maria Francesca, Dante 
Gabriel, William Michael, and Christina 
Georgina — all turned to literature or to 
art, or to both, and all became famous. 
There can, indeed, be no doubt that the 
Rossetti family will hold a position quite 
unique in the literary and artistic annals 
of our time. 

Young Rossetti was first sent to the 
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private school of the Rev. Mr. Paul in 
Foley Street, Portland Place, where he 
remained, however, for only three quar- 
ters of a year, from the autumn of 1835 to 
the summer of 1836. He next went to 
King’s College School in the autumn of 
1836, where he remained till the summer 
of 1843, having reached the fourth class, 
then conducted by the Rev. Mr. Framley. 

Having from early childhood shown a 
strong propensity for drawing and paint- 
ing, which had thus been always regarded 
as his future profession, he now left school 
forever and received no more school learn- 
ing. In Latin he was already fairly pro- 
ficient for his age; French he knew well; 
he had spoken Italian from childhood, 
and had some German lessons about 
1844-5. On leaving school he went at 
once to the Art Academy of Cary (previ- 
ously called Sass’s) near Bedford Square, 
and thence obtained admission to the 
Royal Academy Antique School in 1844 
or 1845. To the Royal Academy Life 
School he never went, and he was a some- 
what negligent art student, but always 
regarded as one who had a future before 
him. 

In 1849 Rossetti exhibited “ The Girl- 
hood of the Virgin” in the so-called Free 
Exhibition or Portland Gallery. The 
artist who had perhaps the strongest in- 
fluence upon Rossetti’s early tastes was 
Mr. F. Madox Brown, who, however, re- 
fused from the first to join the P.R.B. on 
the ground that coteries had in modern 
art no proper function. Rossetti was 
deeply impressed with the power and de- 
signing faculty displayed by Mr. Brown’s 
cartoons exhibited in Westminster Hall. 
When Rossetti began serious work as a 
painter he thought of Brown as the one 
man from whom he would willingly re- 
ceive practical guidance, and wrote to 
him at random. From this time Brown 
became his intimate friend and artistic 
monitor. 

In painting, however, Rossetti was dur- 
ing this time exercising only half his 
genius. From his childhood’ it became 
evident that he was a poet. At the age 
of five he wrote a sort of play called 
“ The Slave,” which, as may be imagined, 
showed no noteworthy characteristic save 
precocity. This was followed by the 
poem called “Sir Hugh Heron,” which 
was written about 1844, and some transla- 
tions of German poetry. “The Blessed 
Damozel” and “ Sister Helen” were pro- 
duced in their original form so early as 
1846 or 1847. The latter of these has 
undergone more modifications than any 
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other first-class poem of our time. To 
take even the new edition of the “ Poems” 
which appeared last year, the stanzas in- 
troducing the wife of the luckless hero 
appealing to the sorceress for mercy are 
so important in the glamor they shed 
back over the stanzas that have gone be- 
fore, that their introduction may almost 
be characterized as a rewriting of every 
previous line. 

The translations from the early Italian 
poets also began as far back as 1845 or 
1846, and may have been mainly com- 
pleted by 1849. Rossetti’s gifts as a 
translator were, no doubt, of the highest. 
And this arose from his deep sympathy 
with literature as a medium of human 
expression: he could enter into the tem- 
peraments of other writers, and by sympa- 
thy criticise the literary form from the 
author’s own inner standpoint, supposing 
always that there was a certain racial kin- 
ship with the author. Many who write 
well themselves have less sympathy with 
the expressional forms adopted by other 
writers than is displayed by men who 
have neither the impulse nor the power 
to write themselves. But this sympathy 
betrayed him sometimes into a free ren- 
dering of locutions such as a translator 
should be chary of indulging in. Mate- 
rials for a volume accumulated slowly, but 
all the important portions of the “ Poems” 
published in 1870 had been in existence 
some years before that date. The prose 
story of ‘ Hand and Soul” was also writ- 
ten as early as 1848 or 1849. 

In the spring of 1860 he married Eliza- 
beth Eleanor Siddall, who being very 
beautiful was constantly - painted and 
drawn by him. She had one still-born 
child in 1861, and died in February, 1862. 
He felt her death very acutely, and for a 
time ceased to write or to take any inter- 
est in his own poetry. Like Prospero, in- 
deed, he literally burned his wand, but for 
atime only. From this time to his death 
he continued to produce pictures, all of 
them showing, as far as technical skill 
goes, an unfaltering advance in his art. 

Yet wonderful as was Rossetti as an 
artist and poet, he was still more wonder- 
ful, I think, as aman. The chief charac- 
teristic of his conversation was an in- 
cisiveness so perfect and clear as to have 
often the pleasurable surprise of wit. It 
is so well known that Rossetti has been 
for a long time the most retired man of 
genius of our day, and so many absurd 
causes for this retirement have been 
spoken of, that there is nothing indeco- 
rous in the true cause of it being made 
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public by one who of late years has known 
more of him, perhaps, than has any other 
person. About 1868 the curse of the ar- 
tistic and poetic temperament — insomnia 
— attacked him, and one of the most dis- 
tressing effects of insomnia is a nervous 
shrinking from personal contact with an 
save a few intimate friends. This mde | 
iar kind of nervousness may be aggra- 
vated by the use of sleeping-draughts, and 
in his case was thus aggravated. 

But although Rossetti lived thus se- 
cluded, he did not lose the affectionate 
regard of the illustrious men with whom 
he started in his artistic life. Nor, assur- 
edly, did he deserve to lose it, for no man 
ever lived, I think, who was so generous 
as he in sympathizing with other men’s 
work, save only when the cruel fumes of 
chloral turned him against everything. 
And his sympathy was as wide as gener- 
ous. It was only necessary to mention 
the name of Sir F. Leighton or Mr. Mil- 
lais or Mr. Madox Brown or Mr. Burne 
Jones or Mr. G. F. Watts, or, indeed, of 
any contemporary painter, to get from 
him a glowing disquisition upon the 
merits of cath —a disquisition full of the 
subtlest distinctions, and iJluminated by 
the brilliant lights of his matchless fancy. 
And it was the same in poetry. 

But those who loved Rossetti (that is to 
say, those who knew him) can realize how 
difficult it is for me, a friend, to pursue 
just now such reminiscences as these. In 
a week’s time it may be possible to write 
about him. THEODORE WATTS. 





As a supplement to Mr. Watts’s strik- 
ing memoir we may add the following re- 
marks, which deal mainly with Rossetti’s 
career as a painter. 

Writing in 1873 (Athen. No. 2396), we 
said: “ Exuberance in power, exuberance 
in poetry of a rich order, noble techni- 
cal gifts, vigor of conception, and a mar- 
vellously extensive range of thought and 
invention appear in nearly everything Mr. 
Rossetti produces.” By exuberance we 
meant, as the context showed, not the 
mere luxury or over-fertility of any of the 
painter’s gifts —for such excess is not 
noble — but unfailing fertility in design, 
ordered power, and mastery of everything 
art deals with. Gifts unparallelled by 
those of any other English painter, and 
of a kind similar to Tintoret’s, formed 
Rossetti’s technical endowment. Had he 
been trained in the severe school which 
produced Sebastiano, our countryman 
might have proved the noblest heir of the 
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eat Venetians, and he would have com- 

ined the fine culture, wide views, and 
lofty standpoint of the nineteenth century 
with the sumptuousness of the Italian 
Renaissance. As it is, it is impossible to 
find a fairly representative prototype of 
the artist who, in his very prime, passed 
from among us on Sunday. 

Rossetti was an artist whose transcen- 
dent abilities enabled him to shine both 
as a painter and as a poet. If his sev- 
eral gifts must needs be compared the one 
with the other, we may say that in techni- 
cal respects, and in these alone, his picto- 
rial gifts yielded to his literary, but only 
because, slight as the difference may be, 
Rossetti devoted rather more of his en- 
ergies to poetry than to painting, and 
cultivated more persistently that part of 
himself which appeared in verse. Much 
of this characteristic activity might have 
been due to the example of his learned 
father, for Rossetti’s literary culture be- 
gan in his earliest days, and was prob- 
ably to himself, if not less exacting, at 
least less difficult than the many-sided 
culture of painting, complex as this is 
and more dependent on extrinsic influ- 
ences and circumstances. At any rate, he 
covered himself with glory in both ways, 
and became at once one of the greatest 
poets who have used the English language 
and the one painter who, using the univer- 
sal language, produced works that go far, 
very far, to adjust the balance which is 
said to be heavily against us in all matters 
of design. This dual aspect of Rossetti 
makes him to stand alone, a genius unique 
and unparallelled. 

Rossetti was still a young man when 
the Athenaeum, in this respect without a 
companion in the press, recognized his 
powers as a painter. More than twenty 
years ago we described and analyzed sev- 
eral works of his youth. Year by year 
we have borne witness to his abilities 
while describing his masterpieces. We 
have regretted more than once that, dis- 
trustful of his public, the painter withheld 
from the world those pictures which in 
more ways than one, have revolutionized 
the higher aims of English design. To 
him such artists as Mr. Burne Jones 
gladly owned their obligations. A host 
of weaker painters have done their best 
to reflect the influence of his genius, and 
not a few have travestied it. It is ex- 
pected that a full collection of his works 
will be shortly shown to the public. 

We have described so many of Ros- 
Setti’s pictures that it becomes difficult to 
avoid repetition. The best method of 
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treating the subject will probably be to 
study his artistic career as a whole, and 
select a few brilliant specimens represen- 
tative of his genius. The first thing to 
be said is that his art owed absolutely 
nothing to foreign travel, next to nothing 
to schools, and not much, if anything, to 
the influence of companions. Self-taught 
in the best sense of that much-abused 
term, he acquired for himself from the 
masterpieces of ancient art which are in 
London —drawing from sculpture, but 
not copying pictures — whatever he owed 
to artistic types. His work was so thor- 
oughly his own that it is hard to find his 
prototype; and one recognizes more of a 
likeness than a pattern in the productions 
of Tintoret. Born in London, Rossetti 
was more than twenty years old before, 
having sold a picture, he made a short 
tour in Belgium, where he studied deeply 
the works of Van Eyck at Ghent and 
Memlinc at Bruges. But he was a de- 
signer and, in some respects, a painter 
before this, and among fellow-students 
much admired on account of his brilliant 
invention, the outcome of a poetical and 
fervid spirit of the rarest order and high- 
est promise. Such technical training as 
he cared to obtain in the regular way — 
it was not much —was obtained in the 
school of the late Mr. Sass at Blooms- 
bury, and at the Royal Academy, where 
he was admitted a student about 1846, 
and continued a fitful attendant in the 
Antique School—he never passed into 
“the Life” —for a year or two later. In 
the spring of 1848 the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood was formed, half in sport, 
but with a very serious purpose. It com- 
prised five painters, a sculptor, and also 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti, who has since dis- 
tinguished himself as acritic. The lead- 
ing, or rather the most brilliant, member 
was Dante Rossetti, at that time the only 
artist of any considerable literary culture 
in the body. The energy and artistic in- 
sight of Rossetti showed themselves in 
1848 and 1849 in his first oil picture, a 
small “upright” example, calied * The 
Girlhood of the Virgin.” All who had 
witnessed the course of Rossetti’s stud- 
ies, divided and desultory, if earnest, as 
they had till then been, were astonished 
by the completeness, delicacy, finish, and 
solidity of this work. The spiritual dig- 
nity, chastity, and loveliness might have 
been expected from the already recog- 
nized character of his genius. This paint- 
ing had an interest of its own in being till 
quite lately the sole work of Rossetti’s 
publicly exhibited. It appeared at the 
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Free Exhibition held in the Portland Gal- 
lery, since named the German Bazaar, in 
Regent Street —a forlorn display which, 
after many struggles, failed. We belicve 
a drawing or two of Rossetti’s were sent 
toacollection in Russell Place, now Char- 
lotte Street, Fitzroy Square, and charita- 
ble exhibitions and quasi-private collec- 
tions, such as those of the first Hogarth 
Club, to say nothing of Christie’s auction 
rooms, have seen a few works of his; but 
with the exception of “ Dante’s Dream,” 
which is now at Liverpool, “The Girl- 
hood of the Virgin,” his first oil painting, 
was the last he exhibited. In 1849-1850 
was published the “Germ,” which was 
intended to contain an etching of his, but 
never did so, the plate remaining unfin- 
ished, like another by Mr. Millais, which 
was begun for the same purpose. 

At this time every artist member of the 
P.R.B. was accustomed to prepare de- 
signs in pen and ink for chosen subjects. 
Rossetti and Mr. Millais, whose invention 
was superabundant, produced more such 
works than their fellows; and thus were 
made many designs of surpassing merit, 
few of which were carried out in oil or 
water ; they remain to attest not only the 
genius of the inventors, but their technical 
skill and industry. They are thoroughly 
considered compositions, perfect in every 
respect but color. As examples of light 
and shade they equal fine etchings, which, 
indeed, in many respects they resemble. 
Rossetti was accustomed to choose at 
this time not only Scriptural incidents, but 
especially Dantesque, legendary, and ro- 
mantic episodes, which permitted him to 
exercise his wonderful power of dramatic 
conception. Atno time of his life was he 
content to produce mere illustrations of 
what he read; to the hints and half-hints 
of poets and historians he would give 
complete development, adding new imag- 
inings, complex imagery, and intensity of 
expression. The thought that lay at the 
bottom of his text he evolved and made 
his own. At other times, when his intel- 
lect had fully developed itself, he created 
his own subjects, and, even when Dante 
was in question, remade the motives of 
the story and worked them out again in 
noble pictures as well as in verse hardly 
less noble. No modern artist, not even 
Decamps himself, rejected more emphat- 
ically the foolish notion of British critics, 
that design must needs be the handmaid 
or illustrator of literature. The early 
compositions to which we now refer 
proved his recognition of the dignity of 
art as completely as the large pictures we 
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described a twelvemonth ago. The great 
painting which adorns the gallery at Liv- 
erpool is truly an illustration of the death 
of Beatrice, but it projects, so to say, 
Rossetti even more than Dante on the 
canvas. When he borrowed a verse from 
“ Philip van Artevelde,” or chose'a text 
from Shakespeare or Shelley, the verse 
and the text alike were but mottoes used to 
bring the spectator face to face with the 
artist’s motive, and make his asociations 
subserve the painter’s will. 

The next development of our painter 
was in the direction of color. Of course, 
each step in his career was connected 
with that which preceded and that which 
followed. But one phase after the other 
was dominant. His progress was con- 
stant. His attention was occupied for 
several years after 1850 by the production 
of a number of designs referring to Dante, 
to medizval legends, especially those of 
the Arthurian cycle, and to ancient ballad 
poetry. In these designs he used brilliant 
hues, such as made his works glow with 
green, purple, and gold, and tints as vivid 
as those of fourteenth century illumina- 
tions, and harmonized high notes of red 
and blue, as in “ The Blue Closet” —an 
example which, like “ The Tune of Seven 
Towers,” refers to poetry of Mr. William 
Morris’s — “ Fazio’s Mistress,” ‘ The 
Damosel of the Sancte Graal,” and “ The 
Last Meeting of Lancelot and Guine- 
vere.” These and other productions of 
the same class we described fully in 
“The Private Collections of England,” 
No. IV., which deals with the gallery of 
Mr. Stevenson, of Tynemouth, and Nos. 
XVII. and XVIII., which criticise the 
collection of Rossetti’s works belonging 
to Mr. George Rae, of Birkenhead. The 
vaguer, indeed, the more nebulous, the 
subject, the more solidity Rossetti gave to 
it. 

Nearly ten years, 1850-1860, were de- 
voted to these drawings and to similar 
studies, and at this time one or more pic- 
tures in oil, which, so far as we know, 
were never completed, were begun and in 
part executed. The legend of Lilith, the 
first wife of Adam, had a fascination for 
Rossetti at this period and ever after- 
wards. The fable of that luxurious and 
cruel witch, the tale of her haughtiness 
and transcendent beauty, suited his pencil, 
and the mysteriousness of the tradition 
charmed his imagination. While making 
studies larger than life for this and similar 
designs of singularly original character, 
he, not long after 1860, produced the ear- 
liest of a new class of his works, such as 
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the “Sibylla Palmifera,” “Monna Van- 
na,” and the magnificent “Venus Verti- 
cordia,” all of which belong to Mr. Rae. 

This class comprises stately figures, 
larger than life, instinct with fateful pas- 
sion or tragic languors, and personifying 
love in all its phases and degrees of de- 
sire or satiety. Among them are witch- 
like Astarte; Circe, at once cunning and 
cruel; “cool-fingered”” Diana; the pure, 
wistful “ Blessed Damozel,” his own cre- 
ation, who looked from heaven and, with 
ineffable tenderness, waited through cen- 
turies for the coming of her lover (it is a 
study of green and cerulean blue) ; Dante’s 
Fiammetta, dying in a purple twilight; 
the beautiful “La Bella Mano,” and the 
nameless “Lady of the Day-Dream,” re- 
clining under 


The thronged boughs of the shadowy sycamore, 


Within the branching shade of Reverie. 


These may be added to “ La Pia,” whom 
Dante met in Purgatory ; “ Dis Manibus,” 
a Roman widow seated in the funeral 
vault of her family, a study of warm white 
of a silvery hue; “La Ghirlandata,” a 
gem of the richest, purest, and deepest 
green combined with intense rose color; 
“ Venus Astarte;” the gracious “ Lady at 
the Window,” her face full of sympathy 
for the lover she could not love; and the 
“Venus Verticordia” before mentioned. 
The greatest works of Rossetti are two. 
The first is “The Bride,” or “ The Be- 
loved,” an illustration of the Song of Sol- 
omon, which belongs to Mr. Rae, and 
comprises five life-size, three-quarters- 
length female figures and a negro girl. A 
marriage procession appears to have 
halted, and the women press closely on 
one another, so that their brilliant carna- 
tions and the splendor of their dresses are 
brought together to form a glowing mass. 
The bride is clad in apple-green silk, su- 
perbly embroidered with flowers and 
leaves, and she wears a veil of tissue of a 
differing green ; on her head is an aigrette 
of scarlet enamel and gold, resembling an 
Egyptian royal jewel. Half thoughtfully, 
half in the conscious pride of supreme 
loveliness, she has removed the tissue 
from before her face and throat, thus re- 
vealing the softened dignity of her love- 
laden eyes and the exquisitely fair car- 
nations of her cheeks. There is the least 
hint of a blush within the skin, as though 
the heart of the lady quickened. There 
is tenderness in her look, but there is no 
voluptuous ardor. The lips are deep in 
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color as blush roses. The other damsels 
of this noble picture are only less beauti- 
ful than their mistress. The second pic- 
ture is called “ Proserpina,” and the fig- 
ure of the bride of “gloomy Dis” epit- 
tomizes the highest qualities of Rossetti’s 
art and poetry. Itis the property of Mr. 
F. Leyland. Holding the pomegranate in 
her hand, Proserpina is passing along a 
corridor in her palace. She is enshrouded 
by the shadow of the place, while behind 
the goddess, and sharply defined, cold, 
bluish, earthly light has penetrated the 
subterranean gloom, flashing down for a 
moment on the wall, revealing the ivy ten- 
drils that languish in the rarely broken 
shade, displaying the form of the queen, 
her pallid features, and her hair, which 
seems to have become darker than it ever 
was on the earth. The pale smoke of an 
incense-burner circles upwards in the still 
air of the gallery, and, spreading slowly, 
vanishes. Her moody eyes are instinct 
with anger, yet she is outwardly still, if 
not serene, and very sad with all Soe state- 
liness — too grand for complaint. With- 
out seeing or heeding, these eyes seem to 
look beyond the gloom before her. The 
lustre cast on the wall throws the head 
into strong relief; she turns her eyes 
towards its distant source above ; and her 
fully formed lips, purplish now but ruddy 
formerly, are compressed, moulded by 
potentialities of passion, the symbols ofa 
soul yearning for freedom, and, with all 
their pride, suffering rather than enjoying 
goddess-ship. Although the picture is in 
this instance the greater work of art, we 
cannot better conclude this notice of Ros- 
setti as a poet and as a painter than by 
repeating the sonnet he wrote to expound 
the passionate motive of “ Proserpina.” 
He will thus appear in his dual capacity : 
Afar away the light that brings cold cheer 
Unto this wall, — one instant and no more 
Admitted at my distant palace-door. 
Afar the flowers of Enna from this drear 
Dire — which, tasted once, must thrall me 
ere. 
Afar those skies from this Tartarean grey 
That chills me: and afar, how far away, 
The nights that shall be from the days that 
were. 


Afar from mine own self I seem, and wing 
Strange ways of thought, and listen for a 


sign: 
And still some heart unto some soul doth 
pine, 
(Whose sounds mine inner sense is fain to 
bring, 


Continually together murmuring,) — 
“‘ Woe’s me for thee, unhappy Proserpine ! ” 
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From The Spectator. 
SLAVERY IN HONG KONG. 


THE social questions which come up 
before the Colonial Office, as the ultimate 
referee from forty States in all degrees of 
civilization, are naturally endless ; but few 
can be more perplexing than the one now 
coming up from Hong Kong. A system 
of slavery exists in that colony of the 
most disgusting character; it has been 
denounced both by the governor and the 
chief justice, and the Colonial Office must, 
therefore, under pain of Parliamentary 
opprobrium, put it down. They are not 
unwilling, and do not deny, though they 
extenuate, the facts; but to do it, evi- 
dently taxes all their experience in tenta- 
tive legislation. About the facts, there is 
practically no dispute. Those who advise 
reform assert, and those who deprecate 
reform admit, that Chinese fathers and 
guardians do constantly sell their chil- 
dren, for money and by formal deed, into 
bondage, — the boys to be hereditary do- 
mestic servants, and the girls to be pros- 
titutes, in houses so poor and low that 
their inmates cannot be recruited from 
among women really free. The lads and 
girls thus sold are, as is natural, fre- 
quently ill-used, always robbed of their 
wages, and sometimes, there is the gravest 
reason to believe, seriously assaulted by 
their purchasers, who are supported in 
retaining their slaves by the public opin- 
ion, not only of their own class, but of 
respectable Chinese. The native traders 
of Hong Kong, for example, are alarmed 
to the utmost by the prospect of a local 
statute making the purchase of human 
beings an offence; and in their petition 
declare that the practice is in accordance 
with Chinese law, is indispensable to 
society, and is most useful in checking 
infanticide, which otherwise would attain 
even larger proportions than at present. 
In many cases, the girls sold profess the 
utmost unwillingness to enter on such a 
life, and in all there is reason to believe 
that they submit most unwillingly to some 
of the conditions of their slavery, as for 
example, the absorption of their wages by 
their employers. The chief justice, Sir 
John Smale, believes that their position 
is substantially that of slaves; and no one 
who reads the blue-book on the subject 
can doubt that he is in the right, though 
the word “slavery” is concealed under 
that of “adoption,” and that an abuse 
exists which it is essential to the credit 
of Great Britain to suppress. 

So far all is clear; but when we come 
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to the method of suppression, the per- 
plexities are endless. That slavery exists 
in Hong Kong—true slavery, the sale 
from hand to hand of unwilling British 
subjects, intended to labor for life without 
wages —is past question, but it is also 
past question that the only sanction of 
the system is Chinese opinion. There is 
no law in the colony justifying slavery. 
Not only will no court take cognizance of 
it, but the chief justice is a determined 
and even enthusiastic opponent of the 
system, and will, whenever he gets the 
chance, even strain the law to punish 
avowed or convicted purchasers of slaves. 
The lads in service and the girls in the 
brothels are as absolutely by law free to 
depart or to complain as in England, and, 
moreover, it is specially admitted on all 
hands that they know this, and are quite 
aware of their own legal freedom. They 
are in bondage not to law, but to Chinese 
opinion, which holds, first, that the patria 
potestas is divine and absolute, and trans- 
erable by money; secondly, that a per- 
son so transferred may lawfully be com- 
pelled to obedience by pain; and thirdly, 
that itis infamous for a slave to enfran- 
chise himself or herself, without repaying 
the whole purchase-money. No one who 
reads the most able summary by the 
American consul-general, Mr. Bailey, of 
the slave laws of China — laws almost as 
horrible as those formerly existing in the 
Southern States —can doubt that these 
are fixed principles; and as the Chinese 
of Hong Kong take all their ideas from 
the Chinese within the empire, the whole 
weight of opinion, an opinion which is 
effective within their own minds also, 
operates to crush down the ten thousand 
slaves of Hong Kong. It is impossible 
to convince the purchasers that they are 
wrong in obeying an immemorial system, 
strongly sanctioned by their own code — 
which makes it death by the slow torture 
of gradual slicing into little pieces, to 
strike a master or his relations — nearly 
impossible to convince the bought that 
they are right in declaring themselves 
free, an action, moreover, which would 
bring on them the terrorism by which the 
Chinese everywhere support their domes- 
tic system. 

The non-recognition of slavery by the 
law is therefore of no use, and the ques- 
tion before the colony and the Colonial 
Office is what further step to take. The 
sales are already invalid; the persons 
sold are already free; and yet so powerful 
is opinion, so rigid are Chinese ideas, and 
so effective, as we believe, is the secret 
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terrorism, that slavery in a bad form un- 
deniably exists. The difficulty is to 
devise some form of pressure which shall 
make freedom as real as slavery now is; 
and it is so great that, as Lord Kimberley 
complains, Sir J. Pope Hennessy, while 
denouncing the system, has no remedy to 
suggest; that Sir J. Smale, though en- 
thusiastic to indiscretion on the right 
side, only proposes to extend inspection, 
which would be useless, and lead, proba- 
bly, to gross abuses, such as are described 
in the horrible Report on the Contagious 
Diseases Ordinance presented to Sir J. 
Pope Hennessy in 1879; and that the 
police magistrate, Mr. Elliott, describes 
the power of punishment for the forcible 
detention of slaves as practically useless, 
except for purposes of extortion. He 
wants to punish, but can get no evidence. 
And finally, it is so great that Lord Kim- 
berley, though assisted by his whole office, 
is obviously at his wit’s end, and ina des- 
patch of March 18th, for which the colony 
has been waiting for months, after recapit- 
ulating the facts with a clearness which 
shows him fully informed, calls for more 
information still. He says: “Still I can- 
not avoid the conviction that the position 
of the children now under consideration 
is one of peril which may require safe- 
guards. It would be possible to provide 
that entering into any agreement, written 
or oral, by which the right of possession 
of a child purported to pass for a valuable 
consideration, should be a misdemeanor ; 
but this would probably brand and punish 
as offences many transactions, advanta- 
geous to the child, both immediately and 
in after life, and it would not reach such 
transactions when effected, as appears 
frequently to be the case, in the empire 
of China, the child being subsequently 
brought into the colony. Another course 
would be to make all such transactions 
misdemeanors, unless they conformed to 
certain specified conditions, prescribed so 
as to secure, as far as possible, that they 
should be for the welfare of the child. A 
third course would be to require all the 
children taken into adoption to be regis- 
tered, and thereafter subject to visitation, 
such as is voluntarily undertaken in the 
case of what has been called the “ gutter 
children” of this city, who have been con- 
veyed by charitable agencies to the Do- 
minion of Canada and there apprenticed. 
But I am checked in the consideration of 
these and other propositions by my uncer- 
tainty as to the facts of the system.” In 
other words, he postpones the whole 
matter almost indefinitely. The question 





cannot be left in that position, if only be- 
cause the moment this blue-book is read, 
the anti-slavery leaders will be in arms; 
and we strongly recommend the Colonial 
Office to issue a supplementary despatch, 
ordering the adoption of further remedies. 
One, the very first, we should have said, 
is to pass an act making the payment of 
money for any child highly penal, — thus 
distingutshing finally between purchase 
and adoption, and deuvesiog, so far as 
possible, the interest of the parents in 
such sales; and the other, and probably 
much more efficacious one, is to authorize 
suits for a fixed rate of wages, to be in- 
stituted by any person held in bondage 
against the purchasers. Slavery has been 
defended on a hundred grounds, but in 
Hong Kong, as in the Carolinas, it has 
but one motive, — that it pays the owners. 
Make it certain that, whatever else hap- 
pens, slave labor shall be unprofitable 
labor, or labor involving great pecuniary 
risk, and slavery will cease. Slavery may 
be sanctioned by Chinese opinion to any 
extent, but if it were unprofitable, the 
purchase of slaves would very soon be 
regarded as a counsel of perfection, only 
to be obeyed in lands where the British 
flag did not fly. Insist that a slave shall 
be paid like a free man, and the able 
arguments for slavery are found to be 
either false, or too inapplicable to circum- 
stances to be repeated. The “patri- 
archal”’ system is only divine while it fills 
the pocket. Slavery, first of all, is theft 
dignified by another name. 


From Belgravia. 
BOAR-HUNTING IN THE ARDENNES. 


A Low whistle —the appointed signal 
of the coming of our friends, lest any 
flurried sportsman should fire at a mere 
sound — and tranquillity returns, with 
something of disappointment. Then the 
stalwart form of the justice of the peace 
heaves in sight. “ Est-ce gue vous n'avez 
rien vu?” he cried. “Ri—” began 
the Parisian, but the last syllable died 
upon his tongue, and he threw his gun to 
his shoulder, and fired. There rose such 
a squeal as haunted the dreams of the 
butcher’s daughter in Holmes’s touching 
verse, and out from the undergrowth into 
the open dashed a great brown mass 
within ten yards of us, heading straight 
for the musical Frenchman. The brown 
mass was almost on him when he leaped 
nimbly on one side, and swinging round 
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discharged the second barrel without 
effect. Piggy’s rush, for he was here at 
last, had carried him twenty paces beyond 
his object when he turned again. Just as 
he turned, the judge and I fired together, 
and the great brute staggered and dashed 
on once more. Then came another shot, 
and the boar spun clean round like a tee- 
totum and dropped. The gay Parisian 
‘ran forward, but the garde’s voice cried, 
“Au large/” and the warning was not 
misplaced. The life was not out of our 
quarry yet. He rose and made another 
rush, but this time three shots met him, 
and when he fell again he was still enough 
in all conscience. We left him there, and 
marched forth from the wood and struck 
the road, along which we continued until 
we came toa little auberge, where we told 
our news, and secured bearers for the 
dead. A very sprightly old lady keeps 
this auberge, and while we sat sipping at 
Dinant beer and pulling at our pipes with 
a quite heroic air upon us all, the sprightly 
old lady told a story. Yesterday, said the 
sprightly old lady, she was cleaning her 
doorstep at about 5.30 in the morning, 
when she suddenly espied a sanglier walk- 
ing leisurely up the road. He had evidently 
been out for a night’s ramble in the culti- 
vated fields, possibly in hope of a discov- 
ery of turnips or potatoes. Anyhow, 
there he was ; and the old lady calling her 
husband and her son, the three armed 
themselves with pitchforks and inter- 
cepted his passage. And between them 
they slew him, and there was his body 
lying in a hut outside to prove the sto- 
ry, a body pierced with many wounds. 





BOAR-HUNTING IN THE’ ARDENNES. 


“ Mais, madame,” said the garde, “ c'est 
du omar wo But what, asked the 
sprightly old lady, were poor folks to do? 
If the nasty things were ringed in the 
nose like the domestic porker, there 
might be a chance for poor folks’ gardens ; 
but as it was — there an appealing shru 
of the shoulders and a still more appeal- 
ing extension of the hands ended the ad- 
dress. “ Zh bien,” said the justice of the 
peace, “ 2’en dis ricn.” The garde shook 
his head with great gravity, and talked 
about the divine right of kings. The par- 
ticular forests hereabout ‘belong to Leo- 
pold II, The sprightly old lady urged that 
the sanglier had been found on the high- 
road, and not in the forest ; surely he was 
anybody’s property there! “Z’ dzen,” said 
the justice of the peace again, “ 2’en dis 
rien;” and eventually his advice was 
taken. Then a cart being brought up, 
and the bearers of our slain one arriving, 
the body of the boar was hoisted in and 
we set out in triumph. The scene at the 
hotel was one to be remembered. A 
crowd of at least a score of people sur- 
rounded the vehicle; the gendarme was 
under arms, and came out to look on. 
The cook brandished a rolling-pin about 
the prostrate giant of the forest, and 
prophesied rare dishes out of him, and 
the sportsmen’s wives received the sports- 
men as if they had just returned from the 
successful storming of a Malakoff. I 
thought of the sprightly old lady at the 
auberge, and her son and husband armed 
with pitchforks, but that was a thing to be 
silent over. 





THE Chinese authorities of Shanghai re- 
cently issued a quaint decree respecting the 
neglect of physicians to attend at once on 
their patients, and the high fees which they 
charge. They give notice that it is the duty 
of all physicians to use their knowledge for 
the benefit of the people; when people are 
sick they must be ready to attend upon them 
whenever they are sent for, without regarding 
the hour of the night or day, or the state of 
the weather. When people are ill, they long 
for the presence of the doctor as the grain of 
seed longs for the rains. Instead of doing 
this, however, the physicians now think that 
they possess great skill, and not only charge 
high fees, but insist on being paid full hire for 
their chair-coolies, and they do not care what 
becomes of the patient so that they get their 
fees. If these were only charged to the 
wealthy it would not so much matter; but the 





poor have to pay them also. An evil practice 
(the decree goes on) also exists by which doc- 
tors will not visit their patients before one 
o’clock in the afternoon; some will even 
smoke opium and drink tea until late in the 
evening. These are abuses, the magistrates 
say, which they will on no account permit. 
Doctors must attend their patients at all 
times ; they must, if necessary, visit them sev- 
eral times daily; they must think more of 
them and less of their fees, Notice, there- 
fore, is given to all officials and people that a 
physician who does not attend when he is 
called must only receive half his fees and half 
his chair-hire. “If you physicians delay your 
visits you show your wickedness, and sin 
against yourselves.” The decree is a model 
one for a paternal government ; argument, en- 
treaty, objurgation, exposition, threats, are ail 
mingled in due proportions, 





